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STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society will hold 
its next exhibition at HARRISBURG, commencing 


Tuesday, September 28th, 1869, and to continue four | 
days. For particulars, address the Secretary at Harrisburg. | 


Amos E. Kapp, Pres’t. 
D. W. Seirer, Rec. Sec. 
Ecsaipce McConxey, Cor. Sec. 





Again the Journat salutes its readers at the | 
On its part | 


commencement of a new volume. 
nothing need be added to what was said, in the 
last number, as to the course to be pursued. It 
will hold on its course as usual, neither fearing 


for the cause in which it is engaged, nor prom- | 
Emergencies will | 
be met as they shall arise ; old practices, when | 
found good, shall be continued as long as pro- | 
motive of the end in view; new projects will | 
be scrutinized, and only adopted when likely 


ising great things for itself. 


to prove better than their predecessors; tried 
friends will be cherished, and listened to as 
advisors as well as thanked as supporters, and 
new ones will be cordially welcomed, not only 
because their aid is needed, but because it is 
from the new recruits that the future leaders 
are to spring. Hold on, then, ye oldsters in 


the good work, and come on in thousands, ye | 


youngsters, 
of it. The Journat will do its part. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Greensburg, Westmoreland county, commenc- 
ing Tuesday, August roth, and continuing 
three days. 

The people of Greensburg are making am- 
ple arrangements to accommodate all who may 
possibly attend. 

Ladies will be accommodated free of charge, 
and the hotel rates for gentlemen will range at 





| the low rates of from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 


Let us make a brilliant campaign | 


| The programme of exercises was not quite 
| ready for this number of the Journat, but it 
; is nearly completed, and will be published in 
| the issue for August, which will be mailed be- 
| fore August Ist; also, in the Daify Press and 
| Age of Philadelphia, and the leading papers of 
| Harrisburg and Pittsburg, in the issue of July 


| 19th. Henry Houck, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
RAILROAD ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE STATE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Free return passes will be issued over the 
following railroads : 
Allegheny Valley, 
Cumberland Valley, 
East Pennsylvania, 
Erie and Pittsburg, 
Huntingdon and Broad Top, 
Hanover Branch and Gettysburg, 
Lehigh Valley, 
Lehigh and Susquehanna, 
Lackawanna and Bloomsburg, 
Northern Central, 
North Penrsylvania, 
Philadelphia and Erie, 
Philadelphia and Reading, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central, 
West Chester and Philadelphia. 


| Excursion tickets will be issued for the Cata- 


| wissa railroad. 

| A few roads have not answered the applica- 
| tion at this date, June 21st. 

| The railroad superintendents and general 
| ticket agents have been very liberal, and if the 
| teachers avail themselves of these arrangements, 
| the applications for the same favors next year 
can be made and received with much better 
grace. It has sometimes happened that only 
four or five teachers have passed over any part 
of some of the railroads. It is hoped that this 
year the reproach will not be cast upon the 
officers of the Association, of asking favors for 
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the teachers, which they do notaccept. When , 


there is such a unanimous expression of good 
feeling toward the cause of education on the 
part of public corporations, let the teachers 
respond heartily with their presence and energy 
at the coming meeting. C. H. Harpinc, 
Secretary. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 





The educational meetings to be held in 
Trenton, New Jersey, during the third week 
in August, promise to be a great success. Three 


national associations hold their annual meeting | 
The Association of | 
State Superintendents meets on Monday, that | 
of Normal School Principals and Teachers on | 


there during that week. 


Tuesday, and the general Association of Teach- 

ers on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
The arrangements for these meetings are by 

this time nearly completed. Papers or lectures 


have been promised from the following dis- | 


tinguished educators : 

Address by the President, Rev. L. Van 
Bokkelen, late Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Maryland. 


Major General O. O. Howard, United | 


States Army—* Education in the South with 
reference to the Colored Population.” 
An exercise in “Practice Teaching,” with 


criticisms, and a discussion as to the necessity | 


of such an exercise ina Normal School, and 
the best method of conducting it. 


Prof. Edward Brooks, Principal of the State | 


Normal School, Millersville, Pa.—** The Spir- 
itual Element in Education.” 


Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of the | 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.—** Course | 


of Study for a Normal School.” 

Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston—** The 
Voice and its Training,” with illustrations and 
readings. 

Prof. John S. Hart, Principal of the New 





School fournal. [ July, 
Rev. Geo. A. Leakin, Baltimore—“ Periodic 
| Law as applied to Education.” 

| Prof. Ellis Apgar, State Superintendent of 
New Jersey— Method of Teaching Map 
| Drawing in Schools.” 

| Prof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School, 
| Trenton, New Jersey—* Method of Teach- 
| ing Elementary Arithmetic.” 

John D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Boston—** The Workshop 
and the School.” 

Rey. B. G. Northrop, State Superintendent 
of Connecticut—* Rate Bills in Public Schools.” 

Mr. White, of Boston—* Christianity in 
our Public Schools.” 





<= 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





The month of early flowers and the first 
fruits of the garden has passed quietly but 
pleasantly. Much cleaning up around the build- 
ings has been done, and the lads have been as- 
tonished at the change effected by an odd day 
devoted to improving roads and paths, remov- 
ing rubbish, trimming trees and extirpating 
weeds. From this more than any other cause, 
a love for the school and a degree of home 
| feeling seem to be springing up. Strawberries, 
too, on the table almost daily, and in quantity 
to satisfy even the boyish appetite; cherries 
without stint and in great variety, with an oc- 
casional treat of ice-cream, have served not 
| only to please the palate, but to show that the 
garaen was not worked or the ice-house filled 
for nothing. 

Our oats and barley look promisingly, and 
the large corn-fields, though late in the plant- 
ing, are not only as good as our neighbors’, but, 
| owing to the prevalence of cold rains in May, 
turn out to have been seeded in the right time. 
The fine weather in the latter part of June has 


| been quite propitious, and our Indian corn— 


‘child of the sun,”—is fairly astonishing us by 


Jersey State Normal School— Method of | its rapid growth—aided not a little, we flatter 


Conducting Religious Worship in Schools.” 


| ourselves, by a good dressing of plaster and 


Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintend- | the frequent use of the cultivator. 


ent of Pennsylvania—* Higher Education.” 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego ‘Training 
School—** Method of Teaching Elocution,” 
with readings. 

Miss Swayze, of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School—*‘ Vocal] Culture.” Readings. 

Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Albany, 
New York—** What is the best Teaching for 
a Normal School ?” 

Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C.— 
«Elementary Schools; Radical Faults, Radi- 
cal Remedies.” 


| A small attempt has been made at fallow 
| ploughing, either for wheat or winter barley. 


About an acre of the latter was sown on the 


| farm last fall, and though it seemed quite un- 
| promising—in fact like a failure—til] the mid- 


dle of May, yet it now looks so well and bids 


| so fairly to yield a fine crop, that probably a 
| dozen of acres of it will 


1 


be sown the coming 
fall. This is, be believe, the same grain,— 
called Bere or Bear,—so much cultivated in 


| Scotland and the north of England, and found 


to be valuable as a grain, and less severe upon 
the soil than wheat. At any rate, the price of 
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barley has been so good latterly, and the yield 
so much greater to the acre than that of wheat, 
that it deserves a fair trial. 

In agricultural matters another part of our 
operations is rapidly attracting attention and 
becoming important. An hundred acres of the 
farm have been laid off, are being furnished 
with separate house, barn, &c., and devoted to 
experiments in practical agriculture, as the 
«Central Model and Experimental Farm.” 
The whole will be worked in such manner, when 
all the necessary arrangements shall have been 
completed, that, without reference to cost, the 
best results shall be produced that can be taken 
out of good soil by abundant, careful, and skil- 
ful labor. Of this farm, twenty-five acres have 
been devoted to experiments in the grains 
and grasses and in potatoes, under all the 
various conditions as to the preparation of the 
ground, effect of lime, &c., kind and quality 
of seed, &c., that have been suggested as likely 
to test processes and establish reliable princi- 
ples in agriculture by actual and continued ex- 
periment,—each being designed to be contin- 
ued for ten years, so as to avoid the accidents 
of weather, &c. Our students begin to take a 
lively interest in this Experimental Farm, 
which, though not worked by themselves, is 
our next neighbor, and often visited. 

Another matter of interest is the new turn- 
pike to be constructed, certainly, this season, 
from the College gate to the end of Nittany 


mountain—about three miles,—and which will | 


give us a continuous turnpike to Bellefonte. 
This the more attracts attention, as it is en- 
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| gineered by our Professor of civil engineering, 
| with a corps of assistants from the students ; 
the survey being now actually in progress. 
| In the meantime, the College studies proper 
| go on with their usual quiet and order. As 
the end of the term approaches, the examina- 
tions are perhaps more thought about, and 
greater attention is paid to preparation for reci- 
tation; and contrary to a very generally enter- 
tained opinion, manual labor does not seem to 
indispose or unfit for study. This, how- 
ever, is probably due to the fact that ten hours 
of physical exertion each week—which is the 
average in all cases, is so slight a tax upon the 
muscles, as not to amount to a cause of diffi- 
culty or disturbance between mind and body. 
So we get along: studying, and working, and 
enjoying ourselves; caring little for the outside 
world, though in every act and in all our pur- 
suits preparing for its trials and its duties when 
the fullness of time shall call us to its realities. 
Though forgetful of the world, it is not, 
however, to be supposed that we are altogether 
satisied to be “*by the world forgot.” On 
the contrary, it has lately been whispered 
amongst us that means will be adopted, about 
the end of the present term—say during the 
last week of July—to challenge a rigid inspec- 
tion of this Institution by all who feel an in- 
terest in its great object, and to submit not 
only .its claims, but its results thus far to the 
test of the senses as well of the judgment. 
«*Come and see for yourselves,” will be the 
| invitation. For particulars, see the newspa- 
| pers. 








Book NOoTICEs. 





Mawnvat or Puysicat anp Vocat Trarnine, for the use 
of Schools and for Private instruction. By Lewis B. 
Monroe, Supt. Physical and Vocal Culture in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Mass. Illustrated by Hammat Bill- 
ings. 12mo. Pp. 102. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait 
&S Co, 1869. 

Based on the great and original work of Dr. Rush on 
the human voice, whose system has been brought down 
to present improvements in science by Profs. Bell of Lon- 
don, and Russell of Massachusetts,—this cannot but be a 
good work. Of course the portion of it relating to gen- 
eral physical culture is and must be brief in a book of 
such small compass, and is only included as leading to the 
training of the voice. But in the main design—the ed- 
ucation of the voice—the reader will find all he needs, 


and that set forth methodically, perspicuously and yet | 


scientifically. The selections for practice, throughout the 
book, are admirable. In fact, it is the only text-book of 
sterling merit and practical size we know of, on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. B. 





Tue Erements oF THeoreTicAL anp Descriptive As-~ 
tTronomy. For the use of Cclleges and Academies. By 
Charles Ff. White. A. M., Assistant Professor of As- 
tronomy and Navigation in the United States Naval 
Academy. With numerous illustrations. One Vol. 
demi-octavo. $2.00. Pp. 272. Philadelphia: Clax- 
ton, Remsen G Haffelfinger. 1869. 

This work, by Prof. White, of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, comes fairly up “to date ”—-con- 
taining the latest information upon all branches of the 
subject treated. A highly interesting description of the 
spectroscope is given, and of the important discoveries 
made through its agency, concerning the heavenly bodies, 
and, very recently, concerning the real motions of some of 
the brighter stars—the mode of conducting these latter 
delicate experiments being clearly explained. More 
mathematical processes and explanations are found than in 
most other text books,—involving, however, little beyond 
the elementary principles of geometry and trigonometry— 
but these are so lucidly presented and so useful to the 
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student who would understand how certain results in as- 
tronomy are arrived at, that the book is for this reason 
the more valuable. It contains also what we had not 
been able to find in any other text-book within reach— 
namely, a table of fixed stars, the value of whose paral- 
lax has been obtained with a fair degree of accuracy, 
among these Vega, Sirius, Arcturus, the North Star and 
Capella—the latter being distant from us 4,130,000 times 
our distance from the sun. The appendix contains an 
interesting table of Astronomical Chronology ; also tables 
of the transits of the planets, the constellations, nerthern, 
southern and zodiacal; variable stars, binary stars, etc. 
The only thing still wanting (nor is it given in any other 
text-book we know of) is a list of the stars with names 
properly accented and pronounced, the language from 
which obtained, and the meaning of the same, so far as 
these facts can be arrived at. The work is issued in at- 
tractive style, and is a valuable addition to the list of text- 
books in this science now before the public. 


Tue First Six Booxs or Vircit’s AENEID, with explan- 
atory notes, a Lexicon and Map; together with an Ap- 
pendix eontaining Dr, S. H. Taylor's questions on Virgil. 
and a Metrical Index. Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings, and a Fac-simile of one page of the oldest ex- 
isting Manuscript of the Latin Text. By Edward Sear- 
ing, A. M., Prof. of Latin, Milton College, Wisconsin. 
8vo. 421 pages. New York. A. S. Barnes G Co. 
1869. 


Pennsylvania School Fournal, 


This is the most beautiful school edition of a portion | 


of the AEneid we have ever seen; tinted paper, generous 


margin, large and clear type, handsome binding and nu- | 
merous beautiful and characteristic illustrations, with ac- | 
curacy of text, full and instructive notes and a rich vocab- | 


ulary, render it all that the school student could desire,— 
as far as it goes. But we are not amongst those who are 
willing to indorse the modern and cramping system of 
only reading a portion of the classical authors. 
however, is the practice, and the present editor only 
ministers to it by this curtailed edition, which, did it con- 
tain the whole poem, would be an ornament to the library 
of the general scholar. B. 


Tue Stupent’s Orp Testament History. The Old 
Testament History. From the Creation to the Return of 
the Fews from Captivity. Edited by William Smith, 
LL D. With Maps and Weodcuts. Large 12mo. 
Pp. 715. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1869. 

This is the latest addition to the series of Students’ 
Histories issued in uniform style, by the Messrs. Harper. 
The historical accounts found in the Old Testament are 
here given in continuous narrative and in the style of 
ordinary history, with such collateral information sup- 
plied as is needed to keep the thread of the’ narrative un- 
broken, and, subsequently, to connect the history of the 
Jewish race with that of cotemporary nations treated in 
profane history. Besides all necessary explanations, notes, 
references and citations, this work contains information 
on a large number of other subjects;—among them, an 
account of each of the Books of the Bible, the geography 
of the Hcly Land and of certain contiguous regions, to- 
gether with the political and ecclesiastical antiquities of 
the Jews, and full historical and genealogical tables, etc. 
There is something radically wrong in our religious train- 
ing, both at home and at school, or why should the 
Bible possess so little attraction for youth? To tens of 
thousands who see it daily in their homes, it is rather re- 
pulsive than otherwise. They take up the last novel, or 
the latest work in some interesting department of nat- 
ural science or natural history with eagerness, but 
anathema maranatha may be written in the dust that ac- 





Such, | 


| principles of the French. 


[July, 


cumulates upon the lids of their Bibles. Books like this, 
thus popularizing Bible truth—cannot be multiplied too 
greatly or distributed too widely. This Old Testament 
History and the New Testament History, of the same 
series, would be very useful, especially to the Sunday 
school teacher, and should find a place in every Christian 
home. 


Morar Curture oF Inranxcy, AND KINDERGARTEN 
Gut. With Music for Plays. By Mrs. Horace 
Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. Second Edition, ma- 
terially revised. 2mo., 216 pages. New York: Ff. 


W. Schermerhorn G Co. 1869. 

The first portion of this interesting work—about one- 
half,—contains all that can well be put upon paper as de- 
scriptive as a guide to the practice of Froebel’s method of 
infant culture in the garden. No teacher can study it with- 
out unconsciously transplanting therefrom to the school very 
many valuable ideas. The other half is an able and original 
essay on the “ Moral Culture of Infancy.” by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Mann. Like her most distinguished husband and 

nost other true reformers in education, Mrs. Mann's 

forte is not the making of text-books or the practicalizing 
of particular methods of teaching, but the ennunciation 
of great educational truths for others to work out. Here 
is a mine of that kind of material which will richly repay 
the working. B. 


A New Metuop or Learninc THe Frencn Lancuace. 
Embracing both the analytic and synthetic modes of in- 
Being a plain and practical way of acquiring 
the art of reading, speaking and composing French. On 
the plan of Woodbury’s method with German. By Louis 
Fasguelle, LL D., Prof. of Mod. Lan. and Lit. in the 
University of Michigan, and author of several French 
text-books. Revised and improved edition. 12mo. 508 
pages. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 

Co. 1869. 

This is a full and satisfactory treatise, somewhat on 
the phrase method, but interweaving all the grammatical 
No better book can be taken 
up by the adult acquiring a practical knowledge of that 
language, either with or without a teacher. It is perhaps too 
cumbrous for the very young pupil, or on the other hand, 
for the student already engaged in various other studies. 
The general index is remarkably good and aidful in the 
use of the work, affording access to hundreds of idiomatic 
and other difficulties which the student often wants to 
refer to, but knows not where to find in the book with- 
out just such a guide. B. 


struction, 


Wattace’s Maray Arcuiperaco.—The Malay Archi- 
pelago: The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 1854-1862. 
With Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo Pp. 638. Cloth, $3.50. York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

Mr. Wallace is an enthusiastic English naturalist, who 
spent about eight years among the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, collecting birds, reptiles, insects, and certain 
species of mammalia, the number of specimens secured 
amounting to nearly 120,00, many of them unknown to 
science, and many others not before accurately described. 
Besides the rich entomological region found here, these 
islands are most interesting, from their wonderful vegeta- 
tion, birds of strange forms and gorgeous plumage, varie- 
ties of the human race, with their curious modes of life, 
and their remarkable colonies of Europeans. The author, 
starting from Singapore, visited Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Malaccas, and nearly all the principal 
islands, pushing his explorations as far as New Guinea. 
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The Dyaks of Borneo are probably the most interesting 


of the Malay savages whom he encountered. But the 
objects of his search and study were rather butterflies and 
birds than races of men, and the descriptions of his eager 
pursuit of new or rare species of butterfly or bird, and his 
intense delight at their capture, bespeak the true naturalist, 
and arouse in the reader a feeling of interest in some de- 
gree akin to that of the writer himself. He made five 
voyages to different parts of New Guinea and adjacent 





islands, in which the Bird of Paradise is found, each oc- | 


cupying many months, with the desire of obtaining nu- 
merous specimens of this bird, finally securing but five out 
of the fourteen species known to exist in this region. 
The orang-utan of these islands does not exceed 4 feet 2 
inches in height, and 7 feet 8 inches with arms out- 
stretched. © The author apologizes for having delayed his 
book for six years after his return, but it is all, the better 
on this account, as the delay has enabled him to present 
the knowledge obtained in his travels in such systematized 
form that the work is rendered both more attractive to 
the general reader, and more valuable as a scientific au- 
thority. The groups of islands visited are treated in 
their proper order, each from a geographical, zoological, 
and ethnographical point of view. An_ introductory 
chapter is given on the physical geography of the whole 
region—the Archipelago 4,000 miles in length by 1,200 
in breadth, including three islands, each of them larger 
than Great Britain, three or four larger than Ireland, 


eighteen or twenty larger than Jamaica, with hundreds | Harper’s Magazine a year or two ago, republished in 


of others smaller in size. A concluding chapter gives a 

and the surrounding countries. The work opens up to 

the reader, more clearly than any previously issued, a 

most extensive and wonderful portion of the world hith- 

erto but imperfectly known. 

Improvep Copy-Boox Cover, 
Lines. Boston: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co, 
33.00 per hundred. 


With Pages of Oblique 
Price 
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and East and Arthur; and Dr. Arnold, that noblest of 
teachers, whom Hughes has there sketched so happily, 
has impressed some of them at least as he did his boys 
at Rugby, with a sense of deep regard for the character 
of a true man—a man too who has made his influence 
for good felt more widely through England than any mon- 
arch that has occupied her throne in hundreds of years. 
We want them to know Judge Fairplay and two or three 
other members of the Brawnville Club and these Papers 
have followed Tom Brown. This exercise in pe is 
a good one for several reasons. It gives the pupil new 
ideas, is a relief from the “grind” at the school-house 
mill, interests pupils in books; and can be made a power- 
ful agent in moulding character, which, after all, should 
be the main thing aimed at in the work of education. 
Time can readily be obtained for these readings by end- 
ing the day’s work fifteen minutes before the regular hour 


| for evening dismissal, and occasionally continuing the 


reading for twenty-five or thirty minutes, as pupils will 
gladly remain a few minutes beyond the hour to hear 


| something new and interesting. For this purpose or for the 


teacher’s own entertainment, few more desirable books 
can be named than The Brawnville Papers. 


Tue Dopce Crus; or Italy in 1859. By Fames De 


Mille, author of “Cord and Creese,” etc., etc. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Pp. 133. New 
York: Harper G Brothers. 1869. Paper, 75 cents. 


A series of papers that attracted much attention in 


. : | this convenient form. The book is one of genuine humor 
general sketch of the races of man in the Archipelago | ° : 


| equals in our current literature. 


which, for rollicking fun, extravagant drollery, and an 
odd mixture of the serious and absurd, has few, if any, 
The reader of Harper 


| makes the tour of Italy a second time with the irrepres- 


The publishers of Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s System | 
of Penmanship, have just brought out something very | 


convenient in the way of a copy-book cover, for the pro- | 


tection of the writing-book while in use. It is neatly 


made of strong paper, and so folded as to be easily ap- | 


plied, to protect the book, and to remain constantly in its 
place. The inside folds have each the full page of oblique 
lines, which, placed under the page before the pupil, are 
designed to secure uniformity of slope in teaching writ- 
ing. An ingenious and useful affair. The pages of slope 
lines, always at hand for the pupil’s use, are of themselves 
worth more than the price at which the cover is sold. 


Tue Brawnvitte Papers. Being Manuscripts of the 
Atbletic Club. By Moses Coit Tylor, Prof. of English 
Literature in Michigan University. 2mo. Pp. 215. 
Cloth, 31.50. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 
Two years ago, when these papers were appearing 

monthly in the Hera/d of Health, each as we read it, con- 

firmed the resolve, that when completed, the several num- 
bers of the magazine should be bound and preserved within 
reach, as the best series on physical training yet given to 
the public. But we have them here in a shape more 
satisfactory than the bound numbers of the periodical. 

This handsomely issued book preaches the gospel of health 

—proper physical training—better than any other book of 

our time. Judge Fairplay, Parson Bland, the Doctor, the 


Schoolmaster, the Deacon, and Mr. Leondas Climax are 
among the celebrities of Brawnville and its Athletic Club. 
We have, during the past two or three weeks, been read- 
ing to our pupils—occasionally calling upon one of them 
to read—that hearty story for boys, Tom Brown’s “ School 
Days at Rugby.” Of course they were interested in Tom, 





sible Senator, the volorous Doctor, Dick the jolly, and 

Buttons the imperturable, laughing with all the old hearti- 

ness over the incidents of their varied experience, told 

first by the author and over again by the artist. It has the 
merit, rare in books of its class, of being humorous with- 
out degenerating to silliness. 

January anv June. By Benjamin F. Taylor. 12mo, 
Pp. 280. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Oakley, Mason 
& Co. Received throvgh F. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

After a delightful evening’s ride to the country, now 
flushed with the beauty of early summer—haying and 
harvest not yet begun,—we are again ready to agree with 
the author, that “* The world is curved around about with 
Heaven, and Heaven never seems nearer than in June. 
The great blue rafters bend low on every hand, and how 
one can get out of this world without getting into 
Heaven, seems a physical mystery.” The book before us 
is made up of short sketches that touch a hundred 
themes as the fancy of the hour might suggest, varied 
with here and there a charming bit of verse. It is such 
asummer book as one finds pleasure in taking up for a 
short time and frequently, for its odd fancies and pleasant 
or suggestive thoughts. The writer passes readily “ from 
gay to grave, from lively to severe,” and the taking title, 
January and June, may have been adopted because of the 
wide range of subjects treated. 

Dixon’s Her Majesty’s Tower. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 12mo. Pp. 263. 
Cloth, 60 cents. New York: Harper G Brothers. 1869. 
Twenty years ago the author wrote some sketches, de- 

scribing the human interests that cluster round the 

Tower, and since that time he has been collecting such 

matter as would throw light into the cells occupied at one 

time or other by heroes and heroines of England. The 
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results of this search, as presented here, are worthy of 
the author's fame, and will serve to deepen the interest 
always felt by the intelligent reader, in that gloomy pile, 


the Tower of London, which stands out so prominent on | 


the page of English history. With its written record ex- 
tending back through eight hundred years, and its legend- 
ary history back through the period of Roman supremacy 
to the Christian era, it is perhaps the oldest structure of 
its kind, whether prison or palace, to be found in Europe. 
Sir John Oldcastle, Bishop Fisher, Anne Boleyn, Lady 
Jane Grey, the great Sir Walter, and others whose heads 


| July, 


went to the block or who perished at the stake, here live 
again their lives of deathless fame. The dark character 
of Richard, and the radiant loveliness of Lady Jane, in 
feature as in soul, here offset each other powerfully. 
But no chapters will attract the reader equally with those 
devoted to Sir Walter Raleigh, the greatest State prisoner 
ever confined in the Tower, and the first great martyr to 
the cause of American freedom. The reader may, in this 
little book, learn how much is owed to Raleigh that 
America is “ English and free,” not “Spanish and theo- 
cratic.” 


Se 


EDUCATIONAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Brair.—A Normal department, specially designed for 
the preparation of teachers, was opened at the Juniata 
Collegiate Institute, Martinsburg. Examinations were 
held in all the schools of Hollidaysburg, which were well 


attended by directors and citizens, and awakened a good 
degree of interest. 


Camsria.—Mr. George W. Cope, editor of the | 


Teachers’ Advocate, having removed from Ebensburg to 


Johnstown, that paper will hereafter be published at the | 


latter place. Mr. C, has beeu chosen superintendent of 
common schools of Johnstown, for which position he is 
well qualified. We may add that the Teachers’ Advocate 
is an ably conducted journal, and worthy of generous sup- 
port. 


Cuester.— The Catalogue of Prof. Wyers’ Scientific | 
and Classical Institute at West Chester, for the year end- | 


ing June 25, shows this school to be ina flourishing con- 
dition. It could not well be otherwise with this educa- 
tional veteran at its head. 

Cotumaia.—A correspondent of the Mifflinburg Te/e- 
graph seems to think that town blessed with school direc- 
tors that look after the taxes and their private affairs 
more diligently than after the schools, and the important 
public interests with which they have been entrusted. 
He says, “I desire to call attention to our public school 
building and its surroundings, Do we discharge our duty 
as citizens, without regarding higher considerations, if we 
allow the present state of affairs to continue? No good 


citizen will be satisfied to leave things go on as at present, | 


which must compel all who have the welfare of their 
children at heart, to take them away from the public 
schools, and to maintain private schools at their own ex- 
pense. Complaints are general. Will the present Board 
repair the house, put up the fences, construct board walks, 
and make such improvements as are needed to render it a 
fit place for our children during the school term soon to 
open ?” 

Erx.— Good work has been done by the School Board 


of Jones township. At Wilcox Station a very fine school | 
building has been erected, containing two large rooms, | 


both on the first floor, each forty feet square. They are 
separated by two large fulding-doors. The rooms are sup- 
plied with the most approved furniture. There have re- 
cently been added to the apparatus a supply of Globes, 
(Excelsior), an Orrery, a Tellurian, Outline Maps, 
Cube Root blocks and Geometrical Solids. Too much 


praise cannot be awarded to the School Directors of Jones | 


for the good work which they have done. Mr J. L. 
Brown, Secretary of the Board, is one of the few men 
who believe in ‘showing faith by works.’ If there 
were a thousand such directors as he in Pennsylvania, 
what a blessing it would be to eight hundred thousand 
children in the public schools ? 


directors in every six—taking the State throughout— 
seem either ‘blind or deaf’ to the true interests of the 
schools under their care.” 

Lancaster.—At the session of the County Institute, 
held in November last, Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of the 
Millersville State Normal School, who gave instruction in 
Penmanship, made an offer of a silver medal to be 
awarded that pupil who should make the most marked 
improvement in penmanship during the four months suc- 
ceeding. The specimens sent to Prof. M. from various 
schools in the county have been carefully examined, and 
the medal is awarded Master Hiram Musser, a pupil of 
the Franklin School, East Donegal township, Mr. J. M. 
Gable teacher. It was a happy thought of the Professor, 
himself an enthusiast in his art, and has aroused in our 
schools a greater degree of interest in this important but 
much neglected branch of instruction. 

Lenicu: The City Superintendent of Allentown, Mr. 
R. K. Buerhie, in his report to the Department, describes 
a school building recently erected in that growing city: 
“The following are the dimensions of the new school 
house: Length of the main building, one hundred feet, 
with projections at each end of seventeen feet, making the 
total length one hundred and thirty-four feet; width, 
seventy-five feet, with projections at each side of five feet, 
making the whole width eighty-five feet; height of each 
room, thirteen and three-quarters feet in the clear. The 
building is three stories high, with four rooms, fifty by 
thirty seven and a half feet on each floor. It is intended 
that each of these rooms shall accommodate sixty scholars. 
The house is built of stone, in the most substantial man- 
ner, and furnished with the most approved kinds of fur- 
niture. Especial attention has been paid to means of in- 
gress and egress, and the subject of heating and ventila- 
tion has not been neglected. The ground upon which it 
is built, and which will be wholly devoted to school pur- 
poses, is two hundred and forty by four hundred and 
eighty feet. One not familiar with our state of affairs, 
cannot form any idea of our feelings, when contemplating 
this building, and speculating on the blessings it will bring 
in its train. It will remain a lasting monument to the 
practical foresight and benevolence of the board of con- 
trol.” We may add, in this connection, that no man in 


| Allentown is doing more for the future of that city than 


C. M. Runk, Esq., President of her small, but for that 


| reason, more efficient Board of Control. 


Luzerne—Scranton.—The pupils of the Junior Gram- 
mar School, in charge of Miss E. J. Chase, gave a pub- 
lic exhibition, which was largely attended by the citizens. 
The performances were highly satisfactory, and reflected 
credit upon pupils and teachers. Interesting exercises 


n and | took place in the High School on the 28th inst., P. M., 
But, unfortunately, five | 
‘ 


consisting of declamations, dialogues, singing and the 
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presentation of a handsome silver service to Miss Lent, 
the Principal, who was about to leave for the South. 

NortuamPTon.—The Weekly Spirit of the Times, of 
Bethlehem, congratulates its readers in no doubtful 
terms, upon the re-appointment of Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham. Says the editor,—in politics an uncompromising 
Democrat, and his tribute therefore the stronger :— 

“ Our numerous readers wiil be highly pleased to learn 
that Hon, J. P. Wickersham, the present State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, has been reappointed, and 
that our common schools will, therefore, have the bene- 
fit of his indefatigable labors for another term of three 
years. If we had the power, we would suspend the ope- 
ration of the law for the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and appoint Prof Wick- 
ersham for life or good behavior. He holds views, po- 
litical, religious and social, which are diametrically op- 
posed to our own; but, although we cannot agree with 
him on all points, we are nevertheless free to say that we 
admire the man and the officer—the honest, large- 
hearted, broad-minded man, and the able, energetic and 
faithful officer. Of all the trusts confided to our State, 
that of our common schools is the greatest, and hence the 
office of State Superintendent is not a sinecure. It is an 
office that requires vigilance and effort, and Prof. Wick- 
ersham has given us both. He has introduced many ex- 
cellent reforms into the department of education at Har- 
risburg, as well as into the general workings of our com- 
mon school system. The errors, if any, which he may 
have made, have been errors of the head, not of the heart. 
We know that he has been charged with making polit- 
ical speeches at educational meetings, and with endeavor- 
ing to convert our school system into a political machine. 
But we unqualifiedly assert that those charges are unjustifi- 
able and false. Sad for our schools would be the day 
when party politics would be mixed up with the work- 
ings of our system. Our common schools belong to all 
parties and to all creeds, and no one appreciates these facts 
better, or acts more in accordance with them, than Prof. 
Wickersham.” 

Wasuincton.— Work on the South-Western Normal 
College at California, is progressing rapidly. It is de- 
signed to have it ready for the opening of the school 
sometime during the Fall. 

Yorx.—The School Board of York, at a late meeting 
decided to extend the school term of the borough to ten 
months. This is another step forward. Fortunately for 
the boys and girls of York, the Board numbers but twelve 
members. With a smaller Board of good men this ac- 
tion would have been had years ago; with a larger num- 
ber of directors it might have been reached some years 
hence. This is on the principle that “ large bodies move 
slowly,” for, as a rule, the larger the Board the lower the 
school tax and the less active interest taken in school 
improvement. A local paper in commenting upon this 
action of the directors, says: “Among the important 
measures adopted by the Board, was that of extending the 
time of holding the schools in our borough to ten months. 
This measure met with some pretty sharp opposition, but 
was finally ruled in the affirmative. Our public schools 
will, therefore, be henceforth open ten months in each 
year. None but first-class teachers will hereafter be em- 
ployed, and it is presumed that the salaries will be in- 
creased so as to secure the services of such. It cannot be 
disputed that the Board is now a strong one; the gentle- 
men comprising it, being, in the main, among the most 
intelligent and experienced in the borough. Their pro- 
ceedings, from time to time, will be watched with intense 
interest by our people.” 

Cuicaco is to have a new university, exclusively for 


women. 
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Gerorcta.—The new Constitution makes it the duty 
of the General Assembly to provide “a thorough system 
of general education, to be forever free to all children of 
the State,” and to levy such a general tax on the property 
of the State as may be necessary for this purpose. The 
organization of the new school system will necessarily 
take considerable time—except in cities where public 
schools have been hitherto sustained. Funds are to be 
raised not only to pay the current expenses of the schools, 
but to build many hundreds of school houses. The good 
work will, however, all be accomplished, and, instead of 
impoverishingg it will enrich the State. The report of 
the public schools of Savannah, for the year 1867-8, 
shows an enrollment of 964 pupils, with an average at- 
tendance of 660. The number of children in private 
and Catholic schools, is estimated at 1,250, leaving 1,300 
white children not in school. The public schools (not 
free) are divided into four grades—High, Grammar, In- 
termediate and Primary. There are two High Schools, 
one for girls and one for boys. They have been organized 
about a year. The course of study is liberal. The report 
represents the schools as improving in classification, disci- 
pline and general efficiency. As an evidence of the skill 
of the teachers it is stated that corporal punishment is 
rarely resorted to, not a single case occurring in an entire 
school term.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 

Int1no1s.—The school buildings erected in Chicago 
within the last few years are of a very superior character. 
The Holden school-house, built last year, at a cost of over 
$70,000, may be taken as a sample. It stands on a lot 
200 feet wide in front, 299 feet wide in the rear, and 200 
feet deep. The building is sixty-nine feet and a half by 
eighty-seven feet, and four stories high above the base- 
ment. The first three stories are divided into four princi- 
pal rooms, with wardrobes and closets for teachers and 
pupils, corridors, etc. The second and third stories have 
reception rooms, The fourth story has two school rooms 
and a large assembly hall—65 by 33 feet in area. The 
height of the room in the first story is 12} feet, of the 
second aud third stories 13} feet, and of the fourth story 
14 5-6 feet. The exterior is without ornament, save the 
bold projecting buttresses forming the ventilating and 
chimney shafts, and at the sides of the deeply recessed 
doorways. The school-rooms are wainscotted two and 
one-half feet from the floor with ash, oiled and varnished, 
above which are blackboards extending entirely around 
the rooms. The balustrades are of black walnut. Each 
room has separate ventilating shafts, in both exterior and 
interior walls, and the whole building js ventilated by a 
fan driven by a low-pressure steam apparatus, which dis- 
tributes to all parts of the rooms fresh warm air, in win- 
ter, and cool air in summer. The rooms are furnished 
with 1,000 single desks and chairs of the most approved 
pattern and workmanship. 


Maine.—The General Assembly has acted most 
wisely in its school legislation. An act providing for the 
holding of a county institute in each county annually, has 
been passed. To defray the expenses of these institutes 
four thousand dollars is unnually appropriated, to be ex- 
pended by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Another act provides for the appointment of a School 
Supervisor in each county. Sixteen thousand dollars is 
appropriated to the payment of the salaries of these offi- 
cers. 

Tur Peasopy Funp.—At the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund, Mr. Wetmcre, 
| of New York, Treasurer, and Dr. Sears, of Virginia, 
| General Agent, submitted‘their reports of operations du- 
ring the past year. From the former it was iearned that 
| the financial affairs of the fund are in excellent condi- 
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tion. The million dollars United States bonds originally 
given with coupons attached, have been exchanged for 
registered bonds, and have been enhanced in value with 
the rise in public securities at least $25,000. 
lay has not been sufficient, including all the expenses of 
the Board and its agents, to consume the interest on the 
bonds, and, consequently, the principal remains untouch- 
ed. By the terms of the gift, Mr. Peabody stipulated 
that 40 per cent. of the principal might be used in es- 
tablishing schoo's in the South; but so judiciously has 
the business been managed, that it has«not been found 
necessary to encroach beyond the interest which has ac- 
crued. The report of Dr. Sears embraced many interest- 
ing particulars of his travels in the South, giving many 
details of the establishment of schools. His journeyings 
last year were mainly confined to Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas. In the latter-named State he has established schools 
at Little Rock, Camden, Napoleon, Fort Smith, and ata 
few other points. He states that he found the people 
ready and anxious to assist in carrying out the object of 
the gift. The schools which have been established al- 
ready have generally been aided by a gift of one or two- 
thirds of the amount necessary to commence them, while 
the remaining sum has been raised by the citizens of the 
vicinity. Dr. Sears’ manner of proceeding has been to 
meet and converse with the leading citizens of the neigh- 
borhoods which he visited, and then explaining to them 
the possibility of educating all the youth of the vicinage 
with but little addition to the expense required to educate 
a few by sending them North, he has aroused a general 
feeling of interest in educational matters, which results in 
raising a good subscription, and this, supplemented by the 
Peabody gift, starts the ball rolling. 
already established many will be self-sustaining at the end 
of this year. 


sufficient to aid the blacks, and it is the desire of Mr. 


Peabody that the fund should be expended in a manner | 


to give the greatest benefit to the most needful classes, 
regardless of politics, caste, or color. A majority of the 
schools are normal, three of which are intended for the 
education of colored teachers. 

Tue Pennsylvania Historical Society having become 
possessed of a library of 15,000 volumes and 83,000 
pamphlets and manuscripts, with a large number of por- 
traits and paintings, all illustrative of the history of Penn- 
sylvania and the United States, has appealed to its mem- 
bers for a fund to erect a fire-proof hall where its collec- 
tions may be safe and available. 


The out- | 


Of the schools | 


Most of the schools have been commenced | 
for the exclusive benefit of the whites, as the gifts from the | 
North, with the aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau, have been | 
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Mexico.—A correspondent of the Tribune says: “‘ The 
State of Zacatecas lately did the most considerable act of 
| the past year of Mexican history, by passing a law which 
provides for the establishment and promotion of popular 
education throughout its extent. This law apportions to 
villages of five hundred inhabitants one public school, 
and to those of two or three hundred more population, an 
additional school for girls. Primary education is declared 
cempulsory. Zacatecas has, undoubtedly, the leadership 
of all the Mexican States in good enterprises, has decreed 
the abolition of bull-fights and cock-fights; has, through 
its former Governor, made some wise and liberal conces- 
sions to mineral industry; has not been overawed by 
robbers; has, fortunately, not one good man alone, men- 
aced by thieves, but a number of public-spirited men 
who have been able to drive their reforms over the needy 
indifferentism under which some, if not many, of the 
States suffer more or less. Except in the State of Zacate- 
cas, it cannot be said that education in Mexico, at pres- 
ent, is a live and aroused movement, such as the time 
demand; such as the poor require; such, in fact, as the 
nation needs and can never do without, as the best invest- 
ment of a more important capital than the Minister of 
Finance is called upon to handle,—I mean the buman 
capital, the young souls which Mexico can put out at in- 
terest with the school-master, instead of selling them at 
frightful discount to the influences of outlawry and 
roguery. The educational figures just come to hand from 
the State of Yucatan, are not bad—that is to say, for 
Yucatan; and it must be remembered that this State is 
troubled with chronic Indian war. Merida district has 30 
schools with fifteen hundred pupils; and twelve towns 
count an average of four or five schools, each, with two 
hundred and fifty pupils. These statistics and others, 
here and there, from the States, are rather a novelty.” 





Few people on this side the water know that Finland 
| has a University superior to most of those in Germany, 
and far ahead of anything in America. It has five de- 
| partments, thirty-one professors, a rich library of 200,000 
| volumes in all languages, &c. Most of us have had an 

indefinite idea that the Finns are in culture about half- 
| brothers of the Laps and Esquimaux. 

Pror. Mircuert, the great mathematician, died 
Vassar College on the 20th ult. He was at the time of 
his death a teacher in the college, and devoted much of 

| his time to the study amd practice of astronomy. Prof. 
Mitchell was the father of Miss Maria Mitchell, the cel- 
ebrated female astronomer. 

St. Pererspurc, Russia, has 
female teachers of the Piano. 


800 male and 
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DrParTMENT of Common Scuoots, ) 
Harrissure, July, 1869. j 
OrriciAt. ] 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Teacher of Penmanship for May. 

Catalogue of the officers and students of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. ' 

Call for the meeting of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Trenton, N. J., August 17th, 18th, rgth and 
20th. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Public Schools of 
the city of Rochester, N. Y. 


Supplemental Report of the Trustees of the Indiana 
State University. 

The Educator for May. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 

Kentucky Journal of Education. 

Fourteenth Annual Report St. Louis Public Schools. 

Educational Bulletin for May. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Detroit. 

Teachers’ Advocate for May. 

Ohio Educational Journal for May. 

Fortieth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 

| Eastern State Penitentiary. 
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Kansas Educational Journal for March. 

The Book Buyer for April. 

Journal of Education for February and March, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities 
of Massachusetts. 

Report of the School Committee of Boston, Mass. 

The Song Messenger of the North-West, Chicago, 
April, 1869. 

Educational Gazette for April, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. | NAME. | RESIDENCE. 





401 | Mary Sweely....00.. 
402|Wm. P. Montgomery,|Ormsly, Allegheny 
403|Emma L. Neely.....|So. Pittsburgh, ABegheny ™ “ 
404|Eliza Black.......+.|Allegheny City, “6 


. ..| Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 
“ 


405;Carrie M. Hartley.. /Pittsburgh, + 6 
406|Anna B. Fraser.....| Allegheny City, Oy 
407|Mary Oglesby...... “ss o el 
408|Martha Thompson...}Half Moon, Centre 6 
409|J. J. Lewis.....+++.|Kent, Indiana 6 
410|Charles Warren..++.{| Alba, Bradford “ 
411|M. A, Stratton,.,...| Wilkins, Allegheny - 
412|Rebecca Witherow..|Allegheny, ‘“ “6 
413) Eliza McKendry .... “ “ $6 


414! Jennie C. Simpson. ../ Pittsburgh, 
41§|Lizzie McClarren..... ng 


416|Annie C. McCall....|Allegheny, “ 66 
417|Mary E. Morton.... ” so 
418|L. P. Greves...... .| Wilkinsburg, “ “6 
419|Amelia W. McCreary,| Pittsburgh, 6s 
420|Robt. Milles........) Allegheny, “ 6 


Lewisburg, Union 
. | Allegheny City » Allegheny ws 
Remington, 
. | Pittsburgh, ‘as sa 


“ “ 


421|M. W. Cramer...... 
422|Amelia Witherow.. 
423| Mark Kelso........ 
424/A. E. McCutcheon,. 
425\Lillie Hawkes...... | Allegheny, 
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APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 





Henry Houck, of Lebanon county, has been | 


appointed Deputy: Superintendent of Common 
Schools, in place of Hon. Charles R. Coburn, 
deceased, and entered upon the duties of his 


office on the first Monday of June last. The | 
appointment was asked for by many Superin- | 


tendents, teachers and friends of education. 
Mr. Houck, then Principal of the High 

School in the borough of North Lebanon, was 

appointed County Superintendent of Lebanon 


county, by State Superintendent Hickok, in | 


1859. He was elected to the same office in 
1860, and re-elected in 1863 and 1866. In 
1867, without solicitation on his part, he was 
asked to accept the position of Recording Clerk 
in this Department, then vacant, the duties of 


which he has since discharged with marked | 
During Mr. Coburn’s | 


ability and faithfulness. 


illness and since his death, he has performed | 
much of the labor devolving upon the Deputy 
Superintendent, and has richly earned his pres- 





Department of Common Shcools. II 


ent promotion. His past, is ample security for 


| his future, success, 


ATE SF 4 
RETIRING SUPERINTENDENTS. 





In the list of Superintendents newly-elected, 
thirty-three new names appear, thus indicat- 
ing that the same number of old officers 
have retired from the work of the Superin- 
tendency. This Department closes its official 
intercourse with these officers with much re- 
gret. For the past three years we have worked 
together in a common cause, have borne a 
common burden, and there has naturally grown 
up between us a common sympathy and inter- 
est. Nothing has occurred to prevent friendly 


relations from existing between the Depart- 


ment and every one of the retiring Superinten- 


| dents, and nothing now exists to prevent us 


from wishing them, one and all, success in any 


| business in which they may find it convenient 


to engage, and we do it heartily. New men 
will take the places of those who retire, but 
it is to be feared that we shal] sadly miss the 
judicious counsel and well-directed efforts for 


| the good of the schools of such veterans as 
| Ermentrout, of Berks, Chubbuck, of Bradford, 
' Overholt, of Bucks, Woodruff, of Chester, 


Miller, of Mercer, Mohler, of Mifflin, Gil- 
christ, of Washington, and Heiges, of York. 
To these gentlemen and such as these much of 
the progress of the last three years is justly at- 
_ tributable, and the friends of education through- 
out the State owe them a debt of gratitude. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1869-70. 





The ScHoot Journat for the ensuing year, 
commencing with the present number, will be 
sent as heretofore, at the expense of the State, 
to the following parties : 

1. Ten copies to the School Department. 

2. One copy to each of the Principals of 
our State Normal Schools. 

3. One copy to each County, City and 
| Borough Superintendent in the State. 

4. One copy to each member of the Board 
of Control in the city of Philadelphia. 

5. One copy to each Board of School Di- 
rectors in the State. This copy will be di- 
| rected to the Secretary of the Board. 

The July number of the Journat will be 
sent as soon as issued to all, designated above 
| as entitled to receive it, whose address is known ; 
and it will be sent to all others, likewise enti- 
tled, as soon as known. 

Secretaries of Boards of Directors should re- 
| member that the Journat is not sent to them 
| exclusively for their own use. It belongs to 
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the Boards. The several numbers should be 3. Institutes.—When should our County In- 
filed as received, and kept at a place where | stitutes be held, and how should they be con- 
they can be accessible to the members of the | ducted? Can anything be substituted in cities 
Boards when in session; and these files should | and large towns for the County Institutes, as 
always be handed over by the outgoing Secre- | now conducted, which will be more to the 
taries to their successors. | professional advantage of the teachers? 

The circulation of the Journat has quite 4. Reports.—What facts is it most essential 
largely increased during the past year, thus | for Superintepdents to report? Are the forms 
showing that the efforts its editors are making | for reports now in use the best that we can 
for its improvement are generally appreciated. | adopt? Have we any forms that are unneces- 
Let the good work of sending in subscribers go | sary, or are others needed? 





on until a copy shall find its way into the, 5. General Interest in Education—What can 

hands of every teacher and every school direc- | Superintendents do to induce the people to 

tor in the State. elect better school directors, or to induce them 
to take more interest in education? 

POSTAGE BILLS. In addition to these inquiries, which em- 





brace the special work of the Superintendency, 
The retiring County Superintendents, who the opinions of the Convention will be solicited 
have not forwarded tifeir bills for postage in- | in reference to the following topics: 


curred by correspondence with this Depart- 1. Superintendents in relation to County 
ment for the year ending June, 1869, are re- | Normal Institutes. 
quested to do so immediately. The bills must| 2. Superintendents in relation to State Nor- 
be itemized and receipted. mal Schools. 

The County Superintendents now in office, 3. Defects in our school law, and remedies 
who have similar bills for the past year, are | for them. 
requested to present them, itemized and re- 4. Defects in the working agencies provided 
ceipted, at the next Convention of Superin- | by our school law, and the remedies for them. 
tendents. 5. The educational work before us for the 





next three years. 

CONVENTION OF SUPERINTEND- To repeat somewhat remarks contained in 
ENTS. the last Fourna/, the purpose in calling the 

Convention is the transaction of business, the 

A Convention of Superintendents will be securing of as great efficiency as possible in the 
held at the city of Harrisburg, commencing on | educational work to be done during the present 
Tuesday, July zoth, 1869, at 2 o’clock, p. m. | term of the Superintendency. We are about 
Owing to the meeting of the Democratic State | commencing a new educational campaign in 
Convention on the 14th of July, the time for | Pennsylvania, and we cannot expect success 
holding the Convention of Superintendents has | unless we devise a good plan and resolve to 
been changed from the 13th, the day originally | execute it rigorously. 
fixed upon, to the zoth. Every Superintendent in the State will be 

We will no doubt be able to secure the | expected to be present at the Convention. 
usual reduction of fare at the hotels and over | Work at home can either be postponed or done 
the leading railroads, and some progress has| by deputy. We must present an unbroken 
already been made in securing it ; but as a full | front. 
statement of the matter cannot now be made, | Principals of Normal Schools and all other 
a circular containing such a statement will be | friends of education will be weicome. 
issued at the proper time. ——____—_-+—_____—- 

The following questions will come before); INSTITUTE ATTENDANCE—1869. 
the Convention for consideration : _— 

1. Examinations.—Should there be any change Reports of all the County Institutes are now 
in the character of examinations, or in the | on file, and fromthese we gather the following 
modes of conducting them? Can we improve | facts: 
our mode of certificating teachers? Can our). Whole number of actual members, 11,382— 
standard of estimating the qualifications of | an increase of 1,114 over the preceding year. 
eachers be made more uniform ? Twenty-three counties report 4,822 actual 

2. Visitations.—Can Superintendents employ | teachers in attendance—eighty-five per cent. 
their time better than in visiting schools ? How | of the number engaged at the time in teaching 
can the most good be done on the occasion of | in those counties. 

a visit to a school ? The aggregate number of spectators, as esti- 
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mated at some one session, was 28,250—a gain 
over last year of 2,665. 

No provision was made for reporting the 
number of Directors present on the day speci- 
ally set apart for them; but from what the 
State Superintendent has himself witnessed at 
many Institutes, and from reports received from 
many counties, it may be safely asserted that 
this feature has added greatly to the interest of 
the Institutes, and should be made still more 


prominent in the future. 
—_—_— i a — ——-- 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 





We gladly give a place to the following an- 
nouncement of a Teachers’ Institute for the 
teachers of the Sixth Normal School District. 
It is to be held in the new State Normal School 
buildings, at Bloomsburg, Columbia county, 
and to continue in session six weeks, It is em- 
phatically ‘a good beginning,” and we look 
for large numbers of teachers to be in attend- 
ance: 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE FOR THE 6TH DISTRICT. 

In the great work of emancipating mankind from the 
thraldom of ignorance, superstition and barbarism, the 
teacher holds a very responsible office; and that teacher 
who has a comprehensive and a clear apprehension of the 
nature of the work entrusted in his hands, will gladly 
embrace every opportunity for personal improvement as 
well as the elevation of his office, 

In compliance with a request from many such teachers, 
we have made arrangements to hold a special term 
adapted to the wants of all grades of teachers. Able 
Professors will give class drills and daily lectures upon 
methods of teaching and management of schools. Many 
of the distinguished educators of this and other States 
have been invited and are expected to be present and give 
us the benefit of their experience, and we can but hope 
and trust that very many of the teachers of our State will 
come and enjoy a season of refreshing, and spend at least 
a part of their vacation in study and making the ac- 
cuaintance of, and in comparing notes with, other live 
teachers. 

Come then and let us all unite in moving forward the 
great cause of human amelioration. We expect to have 

ur fine Boarding Hall furnished, so that a large number 
f the teachers can board in the Institution, and it seems 
fitting that a convention of teachers should be the first to 
occupy that noble structure. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all County Superin- 
tendents to take part in the preparations and exercises, 
ilso School Directors to visit the School. It will afford 
Directors a good opportunity to secure good teachers and 
good teachers good positions. 

We will furnish text-books for the benefit of the 
teachers, excepting in cases where a teacher wishes to 
study some particular author, in which case he will 
bring his own. The expense of board, books and tui- 
tion will be five dollars per week, and teachers can stay as 
long or as short a time as their circumstances require. 


The term will commence June 28th, and. continue | 


until the opening of the Fall term, August 9th, 1869. 
For further information, address 
HENRY CARVER, A, M., 
Principal of Bioomsburg State Normal School 





| 
| 
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In connection with the above, the County 
Teachers’ Institute of Columbia county will 
hold a session during the first week of the 


term, commencing June 28th. 
foBie EE a 
GRADUATES AT STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 





The following is a list of persons (with P. O. address) 
who have graduated at the late examinations held at the 
various Normal Schools, up to the present time. 

KUTZTOWN, 
Graduates Receiving the First Degree in the Elementary 
Course. 
Henry Meyer.,........Rebersburg....00 sseoveee Pay 
A. H. Berlin. «2... o.Kresgeville,...0sscscce coccee * 


F. K. Bernd...eo. scones -Siegfried’s Bridge..... le 
H. C, Carl... sscccooee sLong Swamp, .scsccess as 
De GE. Bled ler o o.icise: + UNOMCTOVTNE. ccccccecceses™ 
A. Ti, Miller. cccvccve 66 séinee batadas 66 
Jacob Neli..cess6c0cs oMutstown. 166 ceccscccces & 
James Neff. ...0+ see. vs revere vied: Tt Mew 
A. M. Kline.....eeeee “ basipdeesdev's 64 @ 
W. P. Plank.....+ +. «Morgantown. ....ceeceoes ‘9 
FPG 6 6 se cassecens 6 00 W MIOERD Shes ccspcccasees @ 
MANSFIELD, 
Graduates Receiving the First Degree in the Elementary 
Course. 


Ada L. Bailey, Charleston, Tioga Co.......essee08 o-Pa. 
Florence H. Bosard, Osceola, Tioga Co........000. 
Eliza J. Burnham, Troy, Bradford Co..........+4. “ 
Permelia Buttles, Mansfield, Tioga Co............ © 
Delwin D. Chapin, Spring Mills, Allegheny Co....N. Y. 
* William H. Cobb, « “a 6 
Susan B. Crandal, Rushville, Susquehanna Co,. ... Pa. 
Ellen R. Doane, Leona, Bradford Co.......esesccoee * 
Lizzie M. Haines, Philadelphia.......e.eeeceeces © 
Lizzie C. Hill, Lindley, Steuben Co............N. Y. 
Conrad Hollenbeck, E. Hebron, Potter Co.........Pa 
Myra Horton, Lawrenceville, Tioga Co........... “ 
Lucetta Lyon, Spring Hill, Bradford Co.......... yi 
Thomas E. Myer, Myersburg, Bradford Co........... 
Byron B. Slade, Alba, Bradford Co..........e0008 © 


Elwin Soper, Columbia, Bradford Co.....seeecees. = 
Flora I. Spencer, Mansfield, Tioga Co....see.sees  « 
Milton D. Stiles, E. Troy, Bradford Co.........0.. va 


William H. Vermilyea, Gaines, Tioga Co..... .... “ 
Graduates Receiving Second Degree in the Elementary 


Course, 
Mary E. Hughes......Nomstown,.... 6 sees e+ ++Pa. 
Jane C. Doane...... pas + Ab0s00 5s odade othe ie 
Sue E. Preston,.... o osChemung, ..0.000s 5 tend: 
Mattie J. Buchanan. ...Phoenixville................Pa. 
Frances M. Wright...... DNB ss ohh 6 s0s ccc ns * 
Frank Buttles........-Rahway..ssecceseeseeeNe Ja 
EDINBORO, 
Graduates Receiving the First Degree in the Elementary 
Course. 
J. R. Chandler. ..... sJowa City. ..ece scevcee -Icwa, 
C. W. Townsend.....Edinboro...... Trrrev atte 


S. C. Brooks, ...0¢++.Concord Station. ..ccccscoes “ 
WO) ARNE oo 6.06.00 6 ePEWVIOW: cccee tssastes. 6680. ™ 





Miss PUN che ee Gencbee ss sds baaeet eeeeee veut 
Graduates Receiving the Second Dezree in the Elementary 
Course. 


| C. C, Dunneills.......Greenville....0+..eseeeee+ Pa. 
| BH. E. Egbert. ..cccce Bandy Lakes. ccsseve occa 
| K. W. Davis.......++ Wurtemburg...sseccccses © 
| M. A. Lewis....+.+»+Edinboro rere $ebesegenne ™ 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED AT THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF DIRECTORS, 


HELD MAY 41h, 1869, AS REPORTED TO THE DEPARTMENT. 


County. 


Name 





po epee 
Allegheny.....cee. 
Allentown.......ee.¢ 
ArmStroDg......+0¢ 
Beaver... 

edford.. 
Berks... 
Blair.... 
Bradford ... 


eee eee weer 
eee ee enee 
Pee ee 
oeee 


Butler ..... 
Cambria... .ccescces 
Cameron... 
Carbon...... 
Centre... 
Chester... 
Chester City.....0- 
Clarion eeeeeest once 
Clearfield....... 
Clinton... «2c cece 
Columbia....+++- 
Crawford : 
Cumberland ...++-+ 
Dauphin .. 
Delaware... ..+es+++s 
Easton Borough. 

Elk 


+e teen eeeee 
“eee 
eee twee 


ener eeeeeee 
«eee 


Erie City. .ee+eeees 
Fayette..cseeeeees 


Franklin.... 
Fulton... ..eeeeees 
Greene ..+e208 ++ 
Harrisburg .+..-- 
Huntingdon ...-- 
Indiana, ...+++. 
Jefferson 
Juniata..... 
Lancaster 
Lawrence.... 
Lebanon.... 
Lehigh ....000 cee 
Luzerne... cee 
Lycoming ...+++++ 
McKean... 
Meadville. .....0. 
Mercer.... 
Mifilin........ 
sa asia ac de 
Montgomery 
Montour, seeeesees 
Northampton ...... 
Northumberland.... 
Perry oo ccccccccces 
Pike.... 
Pittsburgh. ........ 
WOU. 600 06 asstesaes 
Pottsville... 
Schuylkill... .....0. 
Scranton.....+ 
Snyder...... 


seeeee 


-|H. 


*]. Howard Wert..... 
A. T. Douthett...... 

R. K. Buchrle.. 
*Samuel Murphy 


Henry W. Fisher.... 
*David B. Brunner. 


*Samuel Glenn 


‘George L. Maris..... 
*A. A. Meader... 
ol E. Woods... 


«| George W. Snyder. ...s000 eee 


A. H. Strayer. 
Charles G. Barkley. 
D. Persons....... 
+George Swartz.... 
D. H. E. LaRoss.... 
James W. Baker...... 


tGeorge Walmsley. ... 
*C. C. Taylor... 
H. S. Jones..... 


*Samuel Gelwicks..... 


Thomas Teal..... 
*Daniel S. Burns..... 
David F. Tussey....-- 


*James A. Lowry. 


+ |George W. Lloyd 


David Evans..... 
*William N. Aiken 











-| William G. Lehman,. 


E. J. Young. ..ee0- 
Horace Armstrong. 
John T. Reed 


William J. Milliken.... 
or | Meadville 


W. J.C. Hall.. 
+Ira Harsh... .... 
*John M. ccanehted . 
+Robert Ww. Swink. ese 
Abel Rambo 

William Henry. 
William N. Walker 
*Saul Shipman 

*Lewis B. Kerr......+ 
tJohn Layton.,..... 


George J. Luckey........ 
J. W. Allen, oe 


Benjamin F, Patterson. 
Jesse Newlin........ 
Joseph Roney...... 
William Moyer.. 


tee ewer 


*George M. Fields.... 


*John B. Holland..... 
*Austin A. Keeney..... 
*Stephen T. Kirk..... 


Thomas J. Chapman...... 
Joseph B. Johnson.... 
R. F. Hofford.....ces 
R. M. Magec.....00.-- 


ae 


-|W. W. Cottingham... 


+William F. Gordon,... 


#J. T. Gibson......+++- 


! Post Office. 
or ain |Gettysburg... cdl den tiie —— 
Pittsburgh... 
..|Allentown.. bevee 
. eee {Cochran's Mills.. waados oe 
oocse/ ew thai 
Bedford, 
«| Reading......00. 
cee [Newry .. bea 
ee + LeRaysville oeecesces 
| Doylestown...sse0.4- 
- |Coultersville 
ve | Ebensburg 
eocce} |Emporium.. 
oad teal highton 
reese! Rehaubute. 


| West Chester... 


eee 


eee | Knox ‘ 

- | Clearfield. 

| Lock Blaven n 
‘ce: 
idge Borough 

Boiling Springs. . 

** |Hummelstown 

+ |Media. 


Charles W. Wanee....-+. 
-|+S. F. Rohrer 


seeee | maar ville... ee 
+ ++ee|Upper Strasburg...+++++- 
-+| Warfordsburg 
| Rice’s Landing 
-+|Harrisburg......++ 
ccce Alexandria... .ccccccssces 
++ /|Indiana.... 
ee +ee!Punxatawny 
+ |Thompsontown 
| Lancaster 
+> |New Castle. 
|L ebanon... 
Allentown.. 
|Orange., aa 
- | Lairdsville 


-+++;Smethport... 

- | Harthegig 

° 'Reedsville 
rere Stroudsburg 

Trappe.... . 
grove, ecthetibattand, 
Bethlehem.... 

+ |Sunbury, 


Landisburg .. 


- |Pittsburgh.. 
«e+ |Coudersport 
«eee! Pottsville.... 
- |Port Carbon........ 
Scranton . 
|Freeburg. . 





*Newly elected. 


TtNot decided. 





4 


. |Dingman’s Femyscereeeeee. 


| 
| 





No. of 


Schools. 


157 
513 
44 
229 
1704 
2004 
491 
145 


3673 


Salary 


last term, 


Sala ry ; 


this term. 








252 
2183) 
754 
25 
11! 
190 
335 


18 





176} 
153 | 
113! 
166 


26 


3933) 
195 | 
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1903 


Pr 
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43 
200! 
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~ | 
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684| 
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(CONTINUED. ) 
| No. of | Salary Salary 

County. | Name. Post Office. Schools. | last term. | this term. 
Somerset...... «0.0{*W. DE. Senitis é cccv wh tact 60 ot dve ts cces exes 1944! $ 800 $ 800 
Sullivan ........+++| John W. Martin,....++....|Dushore......0) ceeeseeees 60 | 600 800 
Susquehanna.......|*William C. Tilden........|Forest Lake........0.se008 2724 goo 1000 
Ti0ga...+++eeeccveee|* Elias Horton, Jroeseeeeees [Knoxville ...cceee cesses 2444 1000 1250 
Union. eee eeeeee {Co V. Gundyeescceeseeeees | Lewisburges cesses eccccceeee! 82 500 800 
Venango.........+. {Charles H. Dale......eeeee f Franklin... cccesssceee cece 200} 1000 1500 
WHORE oi oon sos Oe Pee AMON 6 cbc acces tp OD Sésocebctowsn usec 168 | 1000/ 1000 
Washington .......|* William G. Fee..........|Millsborough .............. 2813] 800) 1000 
Wayne cccccccccee | Ds Ge Alldeme.ecceccccccee |PEOMPOMeccccccccsescccce| 201 |} 1000) 1000 
Westmoreland.......|*Henry M. Jones...........++|Salem Cross Roads, ........! 2993| 800 800 
Williamsport.......|A. R. Horne.....+++..s000 | Williamsport ..... eeeseeeee| 31 $00! 700 
Wyoming .........|fSamuel H. Sickler.........|Exeter, Luzerne county......| 89 500} 500 
VOR. oc ccccccccss ppatephen G, Boyd.ecccc ccc cf VOCs, cccccesccscccccece| 3554 1500} 1500 





*Newly elected. Not decided. 


> -- — 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR APRIL AND MAY. 





Beprorp.—The public schools are closed, but a num- 
ber of select schools are in operation ; most of which have 
been visited by the County Superintendent. 

Camsria.—The Johnstown Union Schools opened on 
the 3d of May, for a nine months term,—an increase of 
three months. 

Cameron.—Lumber district has increased its school 
term from six to eight months. There is a growing de- 
mand for “ live”’’ teachers, and a disposition to pay them 
A majority of the schools are now in 

Directors are also making im- 
school grounds, building out- 


larger salaries. 
session, and doing well. 
provements, enclosing 
houses, &c. 

Carszon.—County Superintendent attended the exam- 
ination of the graded schools of Parryville, on the 27th, 
28th and 29th of April, which was well attended by di- 
rectors and parents. Much interest is manifested in these 
schools, which made rapid progress during the past year, 
under the management of Mr. Rowlands, the Principal, 
who was ably sustained by an efficient board of di- 
rectors. 

Centre has closed a very successful term of schools. 
More interest is taken in educational matters, and a spirit 
of inquiry and progression is manifest. The County 
Normal School will open about the 1st of August, at 
which it is hoped a number of teachers will attend. A 
number of our teachers have availed themselves of the 
“free instruction” offered by Dr. Burrowes of the Agri- 
cultural College. 
erection. The percentage of attendance in our schools 
has been steadily increasing. In 1865 it was ® per 
cent.; in 1866, 67 per cent.; in 1867, 64 per cent.; in 
1868, 71 per cent., and, in 1869, 78 per cent. 

Crearrizip.—Four local Normal Schools are now in 
operation. 

Corumeia.—Prof. H. Carver, of the Normal School 
at Bloomsburg, has called a Normal Institute, to assemble 
on the 28th of June. Our County Institute will meet at 


the same time, and be held one week. Teachers can | 
| April 23d, and was very successful. 


then join the Normal Institute. 

Davrxuin.—Conewago district continues to make pro- 
gress in educational matters. Swatara district is to have 
two more new houses this summer. This district will 
then have all new and well-furnished houses. Two 


houses are now in course of erection in Wiconisco, for 
which the public-spirited directors and citizens deserve 


praise. 


| pose to build a new brick school-house. 


Several new houses are in progress of | 


$70,020 $81,400 


Erte.—During the month, the schools have made pro- 
gress in attendance and interest. 

Franxtin.—The Superintendent, assisted by Samuel! 
Gelwix, is engaged in teaching a Normal Institute at 
Upper Strasburg, consisting of fifty pupils, most of whom 
will be applicants for schools the coming session. 

Juntata.—The year just closed has been quite success- 
ful in school matters. The teaching was better, and the 
progress greater, then in the two preceding years. Walker 
and Tuscarora townships have each a new school house 
in course of erection. 

Lycominc.—The cause of education is advancing. 
Directors are generally convinced that a term of four 
months is too short. Many of the male teachers who 
were engaged during the winter, are endeavoring to raise 
subscription schools for the summer time. 

M’Kean.—A new school house has just been com- 
pleted in Otto township, and school opened therein. 

NortTHampton.—In educational affairs there has been 
a steady and encouraging progress. Many of the old and 
dilapidated hovels, called school-houses, will, this sum- 
mer, be displaced by buildings which will reflect honor 
on the directors and their constituents. 

Perry.—The school directors of Olive township pro- 
The directors 
of Millerstown have resolved to enlarge their school 
building, extend the time of the school term, and increase 
the salary of their teacher. 

Venanco.—The schools of Corn Planter, 24 in num- 
ber, opened May gth, for four months. Teachers of 
last year are nearly all re-employed. The Cottage Hill 
School, of Oil City, closed with a very creditable exhibi- 
tion. The discipline of this school has been unsurpassed. 

Warren.—There has been a scarcity of teachers in 
some districts, evidently caused by the low salary paid 
them. 

WEsTMoRELAND.—AIl the public schools closed ex- 
cept those in Greensburg. Over two hundred Teachers 
are attending the different Normal Institutes in the 
county. 

Lycominc—Williamsport.—School term closed on 
‘Lhe percentage of 
attendance is larger than ever before. Fourteen pupils 
attending every day, and were never late. They received 
a premium from the directors for their regularity. Five 
or six new school-houses will be erected this summer, to 
be ready for the fall term. There is a disposition to em- 
ploy better teachers, to improve the schools, and estab- 
lish a High School of superior character 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 





BY T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 

Classification is preparatory to science. 
Everything is subject to law. Order and sys- 
tem pervade the works of creation and art. 
Anomalies are blunders. The conviction that 
our thoughts are according to rule, is irrepres- 
sible, and the mind is uneasy, until beauty and 
harmony beam forth from everything in nature 
and art. 

The leaders of thought in science and liter- 
ature possessed creative power. ‘The torch 
of imagination is as necessary for him who 
looks for truth, as the lamp of study.” The 
fancied Hesperia of the classic poets is realized 
in the discovery of a new world. When 
analysis and induction fail to develop new 
truths, the imagination leaps the barrier be- 
tween the known and unknown, and the world 
is entranced at the grandeur of some new dis- 
covery or invention. If we could not theorize, 
science would be impossible. 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, must 


have ideals to realize and hypotheses to verify. | 
thought and expression. The objects of thought 


Science requires that the principle of classi- 
fication adopted should be adhered to strictly. 


We may assume as a basis either (1) The use | 


of a word, or (2) The nature of the thing 
which a word represents. 
nitions of the parts of speech are based upon 
the uses of words ; but, as the same word may 
be used differently, it is difficult to frame a 
comprehensive definition upon this basis. The 
same word is often used as noun, verb, and ad- 
jective. Ifthe representative character of lan- 


guage be admitted, then all words are zames, | 
inasmuch as they designate dodies, gualities, | 


actions, relations, &c. 


If we classify words according to the things | 


which they represent, (the only solid basis of 
classification), then we will have these things 
presented in this connection, viz: (1) The 
things about which we think. 
ceptions of these things, and (3) The words by 
which we communicate our mental acts to 
others. 

Ordinarily, in the study of language, we be- 
gin with words and proceed to the thoughts 


He who would | 


child learns to talk, The natural method is 
| always more pleasing to a child, and if the 
State were to do what the Controllers of the 
Third ward in Philadelphia did, they would 
confer a great blessing upon the children of 
this Commonwealth. It is aj] important to 
begin properly. The natural process is this: 
The attention is directed to objects, &c., and 
as the mind perceives these and forms its con- 
cepts, words are associated with them, and by 
common consent, these words convey the same 
ideas to many others. If we would educate 
the mind and lead it into the fields of beauty 
and truth, we must be careful that these primi- 
tive ideas are correct, and that we use proper 
words to convey our thoughts to others. Dr. 
Whately says: ‘* Words whose ambiguity is 
productive of the greatest amount of confusion 
of thought and fallacy, are among the com- 
monest, and are those of whose meaning the 
generality consider there is the least doubt.” 
Hence, the young should be taught to associate 
each word with the thing which it represents, 
'and thus the mind would be strengthened and 
the way would be prepared for accuracy of 





| are bodies, their capabilities and susceptibili- 


The ordinary defi- | 


(2) Our con- | 


ties, their qualities and limitations, the circum- 
stances under which they exist, and their rela- 
tions to each other and to the perceiving mind. 
The words which represent bodies are called 
nouns and pronouns, the words which desig- 
nate the capabilities and susceptibilities of 
bodies are termed verbs, the words which rep- 
resent their qualities and limitations are named 
adjectives, the words which designate the cir- 
cumstances under which they exist are called 
adverbs, and the words expressing the rela- 
tions between things are called prepositions. 
But the mind does not only perceive, but it is 
also capable of viewing its own acts, and of 
expressing these acts by collocations of words. 
Words used to express the relations between 
these cognitions are called conjunctions. While 
we express our thoughts, sentiments and voli- 
tions by means of nouns, pronouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions, 


\ there are certain other classes, words which 


they embody, and thence to the things they | 


represent. 


This is an unnatural process, and | 


few successfully master English grammar on | 
this principle. Successful teachers employ the | 
object system with success in teaching gram- 
mar as well as in teaching other branches. | 
This is natural, and is the way in which a 


express shades of thought and sentiment, viz: 
Interjections, expletives and intensives. Inter- 
jections are signs of emotion, expletives re- 
lieve certain modes of expression of abrupt- 
ness, and intensives express emphasis. Hence, 
upon the basis of the things which words sig- 
nify, there are ten classes or parts of speech, dis- 


| tinct and different, except that pronouns, since 
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they represent entities as well as nouns do, 
are simply a sub-class of nouns, that is, they 
are “universal nouns”. (See Whitney’s Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language, page 258.) 

Nouns and pronouns have the same proper- 
ties and construction, and hence should be 
classed as one part of speech. Nouns and 
pronouns are inflected to express number, 
grade and case, and one species of pronouns 
have forms to express person. Verbs are also 
inflected to express various modifications of 
thought, and adjectives and adverbs are inflect- 
ed to express the degree of the quality or cir- 
cumstance which they represent. The other 
five parts of speech are uninflected. 

The following outline presents the general 
classification and inflection of the words of 
which the English language is composed : 





1. { Nouns, , 

$ 2 Pronouns, \ megeer es 
& 3 Verbs, | Conjugated, + Inflected. 
Maia. Adjectives, ) Compared, 
> 5. | Adverbs, j P 
= 6. | Prepositions, ) 
3 7 Conjunctions, Connectives, | . 
ye Interjections, ) Shade aoe ‘ Uninflected. 
= g. | Expletives, | 

ro. | Intensives, Particles, J 


OBJECT TEACHING. 





A VISIT TO THE FIRST OBJECT SCHOOL, ESTABLISHED 
IN PHILADELPHIA SEVEN OR EIGHT YEARS SINCE, 


Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be among educators in regard to the efficiency 
of schools of this class, there can be little or | 
none as respects their influence in primary 
teaching. In the present instance, having been 
an observer of the progress of this school dur- 
ing a period of four or five years, I have come 
to the conclusion that the plan of teaching by 
objects, pictures and familiar illustrations, is not 
only vastly more attractive to youth, as excit- 
ing interest in scholastic studies, by producing 
habits ef observation, but that it affords the 
greatest aid to progress in such studies. 

Such suggestions as the above will be at once 
appreciated by visiting the school-room of 
Anna Dickson, at No. 112 South Eighteenth 
street, Philadelphia, where the walls of the 
room are literally covered with diagrams in at- 
tractive colors, representing geometrical truths ; 
objects in natural history, such as beasts, birds, 
fish and insects; varieties of the most valuable 
maps representing the physical features of con- 
tinents and countries ; also, many illustrations 
of orthography, &c.—all of which are adapted 
to lay the foundation of a thorough system of 
instruction. From a few of the rudimentary 
exercises, it will be seen that considerable pro- 
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ficiency in the elements of school learning has 
been obtained, when the ages of the pupils are 
taken into consideration. 

When I entered the school-room the pupils 
were about being exercised in examples of 
rather a novel form, in division. A certain 
number of dollars was expressed in figures, as, 
for instance, 242,324. From this it was re- 
quired to determine how many three-dollar, 
five-dollar, ten-dollar, fifty-dollar and five-hun- 
dred-dollar bills could be obtained ; the pupils 
being required, in the same connection, to give 
the surplus dollars. Very soon they manifested 
an appreciation of the question, although, from 
the enunciation of it, the modus operandi was 
somewhat disguised. 

The next performance was an exercise in 
phonetic spelling. 1 was informed by the teacher 
that such exercises were now becoming fre- 
quent in the public schools of the city. The 
members of the class acquitted themselves very 
intelligently, as was often evinced by their criti- 
cism, shown by the raising of hands when 2 
failure was obvious to them. 

On more than one occasion in this school, I 
have remarked, the proficiency of the pupils in 
| natural history, they distinguishing readily the 

classes and orders without hesitation, the hab- 
| its being given of any particular domestic or 
| wild animal. I have also been equally gratified 
| with remarking their readiness in physical 
geography, history, &c. 

As I have been indulged in considerable 
privileges i in this seminary, I gave, on the oc- 
casion of this visit, a few exercises, a specimen 
of which willbe given. In the first place, I 
was anxious to obtain an average of the pupils’ 
ages. The question was addressed to the 
teacher, but she referred it to her scholars— 
having ascertained, first, that the respective 
ages stood, omitting fractional parts, nearly as 
follows: two of six, four of seven, one of 
eight, four of nine, six of ten, two of eleven, 
and two of twelve—making in all twenty-one 
pupils, and altogether embracing an amount of 
190 years. Several of the class suggested the 
dividing of this number (190) by z21—giving 
a result a little more than nine years for each 
pupil. 

Another problem was assigned them. I gave 
the following, viz.: The time-pieces of Italy 
are represented to run on to 24 o’clock ; it is 
required to find how many strokes one of their 
clocks will make in a week? When the class 
understood the question definitely, that is, 
that the strokes of the next hour after 12 
would be 13, the problem was soon solved, as 
the whole number, up to 24, inclusive, were 
added, which would give the number in the 
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24 hours, or day and night. This, having 
been multiplied by 7, gave the number of 
strokes in a week. 


This being done, I told the class there was | 


a shorter way of working the problem, which 
I would perform, and ask them to explain the 
operation. I added the first and last of the 24 
numbers together, and then multiplied the sum 
by 12, this giving the first result of 300. It 


was plain to be seen that the answer was the | 


same they had wrought out, but they did not 
exactly see the relation of the 12 to the 
numbers used, or comprehend why it was 
taken as a multiplier. As no member of the 
class had ever studied arithmetical progression, 
I did not attempt to explain the principle of 
the operation, except by employing its appli- 
cation, to numbers similarly related ; but when 
they found that, by taking such a series as 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 7, and adding the first and last of 
these, and multiplying by half the number of 
terms, the same result was attained as when the 


series was added, they were delighted with the | 


experiment, and asked for more problems of 
the same kind. HUMANITAS. 


$= Q— 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS—AGAIN. | 





Messrs. Epirors: We readily concede that 
Mr. Anti-Philom—not knowing the person, 
we use the masculine gender—has as good a 
right to his opinions as we have to ours. We 
also admit that he has advanced a few well- 
grounded arguments in favor of written exam- 
inations, not mentioned by us. We made no 
attempt to present a// the advantages and dis- 
advantages of either method, only examining a 
few important ones. It is, however, very difli- 


‘cult for us to see—perhaps our vision is im- | 


perfect—how, in the strict sense of the word, 
an examination can be exclusively written on 
all the branches now required by law to be 
taught in our common schools. But, not wish- 
ing to be captious, we will admit that an ex- 
amination in which written questions and 


answers are solely used on all the branches ex- | 


cept reading and mental arithmetic, would, 
probably, be termed written. 


Perhaps we are in error when we say that | 
\ will be apparent that a certain kind of encour- 


the combined method is preferable to either 
used alone. If so, many others are in error 
with us. According to the best of our recol- 


lection, a large majority of the County Super- | 


intendents in this State, who have mentioned 


the subject at all in their annual reports, for at | 


least six or eight years past, have expressed 
themselves decidedly in favor of having exam- 
inations principally oral, or oral and written 
combined, 


[July, 


Authors and educators of high rank might 
be referred to, who have plainly and positively 
| declared themselves in favor of using the oral 
method chiefly, or the two combined, among 
whom may be named Professors Ermentrout 
|}and Woodruff, Hon. C. R. Coburn and Dr. 
Burrowes. 

Having once expressed our views on the 
subject, we should not have referred to Mr. 
Anti-Philom’s article at all, had it not been 
for a certain ‘‘fing’” chat he thinks was made 
in our article in the February number. To 
that we reply that we never knew any exam- 
iner to use the written mode only, without in 
part combining the oral with it. Yet we do 
think that it is possible and even probable that 
some use it too much, and others too little. 

When we speak or write, we are in the con- 
| stant habit of approving what we think is right, 
and disapproving what we think wrong. After 
| comparing the oral and written methods ac- 
cording to the best of our abilities, we then 
expressed our preference for the two combined. 

Mr. Anti-Philom, in criticising our article, 
| adduces arguments in favor of the written me- 
| thod only, consequently discarding the oral 
entirely. We are perfectly willing to submit 
| the two articles, viz., his in the April number, 
| and ours in the February number—to the dis- 
| cerning, intelligent public, without further re- 
mark, PHILOM. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 





No person can be good in any art, unless, 
besides possessing the requisite knowledge and 
ability in that art, he also likes it for itself, and 
has a full sense of its bearings and uses. Hence 
he must wish to see his art duly appreciated by 
the public, and feel much interest in the :uc- 
cess of every person engaged in it. Of the re- 
| spective merits of these artisans and the hon- 
| esty of their motives he can have his own opin- 
ion. But encouragement according to actual 
merit, is their due. All of this applies to the 
profession of teaching as much as to any other 
vocation. Much is said and written upon the 
importance of education, and kindred topics, 
and when the truth of the same is admitted, it 


agement and courtesy is due to all engaged in 
the work of instructing the young in useful 
knowledge. 

| Teachers as well as others are entitled to 
fair compensation for their services to the ex- 
| tent of living salaries. But they must be actu- 
ated by higher and nobler motives than the 
| mere ‘‘ making of money” or the holding of 
dignified positions. They labor for humanity, 
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and the mental illumination and moral culture 
of the children in their charge. Hence all 
friends of humanity must be ¢eir friends, and 


laborers. 

The true teacher will wish universal success 
to the work in which he is engaged. And this 
wish will prompt him to labor for it, and to 
encourage and advance as far as possible, in 
some way, all others who are similarly em- 
ployed. He will also feel an earnest sympathy 
for all who are learners, and much interest in 
the success and methods of all his brother 
teachers. It will do him good to see schools 
prospering—even when he has no individual 
interest in them. A mercenary teacher who 
estimates his work only by the position that it 
gives him, or by his salary, and who keeps 
himself isolated from all others who are sim- 
ilarly employed, losing all interest in the work 
of education when his salary stops, or his teach- 
ing days are past, is no honor to the profession. 

There is a clear analogy between the Chris- 
tian ministry and professional teaching. We 
like a sincere, earnest minister, one who, in his 
own case, feels the truth and importance of 
what he preaches, and who regulates his life 


mends to others. Without this evidence, and 
with the knowledge that he feels no concern in 
the success of his brother ministers, and with 
any indications that his personal ambition is 
uppermost, sceptics and unbelievers will be 
multiplied as fast as the arch enemy wishes. 
The work of the professional teacher, in pro- 
perly instructing the young, is second only to 
that of the ministry which contemplates the 


be presented in the same manner as the Chris- 


teachers will be the same as.between preachers 
of religion. 


tain kind of courtesy ; and this they may man- 


help each other, advance themselves, and pro- 
mote the general interest of their profession. 
Some of the methods by which this may be 
accomplished are the following: 

1. By visiting each other’s schools, teachers 
will render mutual encouragement. They will 





ifest in various ways. By so doing, they will | 


! 
| 
} 
| 


all engaged in this profession must be co- | 
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from things, new and old, some additional stock 
to their capital of knowledge and wisdom. 

z. Teachers may aid each other much by 
conferring together as to the pursuit in which 


| they are engaged. Scientific and educational 
tf gag 


topics will afford them much matter for profit- 
able conversation, and for thought that will de- 
velop valuable ideas. Professional courtesy 
may thus be shown, even though nothing more 
be done. ‘The true teacher manifests himself 
as such wherever he is. He is a teacher in the 
social circle as well as in the school-room. There 
is such a thing as unconscious teaching. Some 
of the best lessons come from those who make 


| no profession of being teachers. Hence those 


and actions by what he so earnestly recom- | 


who would do good in the way of instruction 
must watch for opportunities. It is the life of 
the instructor’s vocation to be interested in all 
educational enterprises, and in a proper man- 
ner to give others the benefit of his experience. 

3. Institutes and teachers’ meetings afford val- 
uable opportunities for mutual improvement. 
Here acquaintance can be extended, and such 
civilities tendered to one another as will be very 
acceptable. These results will compensate for 
both time and money spent in holding insti- 
tutes, if they do nothing more. But where 
there is the right spirit, they will be profitable 
in other ways; and they will be the best 
agencies in raising the standard of teaching, and 


| awakening and enlisting public interest in the 


salvation of immortal souls. Moral culture must | 


work of education. Teachers of the right 
stamp cannot keep aloof from them. The best 
exercises for such meetings need not now be 
specified, or comments made on them. Many 
of them some persons will regard as hackneyed ; 
but there are novices who need to be instructed, 
and even veterans in the profession will be 


| profited by frequently refitting and polishing 


tian gospel. Fellowship and courtesy between | 


All public instructors owe to each other a cer- | 


their intellectual armor. 

4. Teachers may, with much advantage, 
have social entertainments of an informal char- 
acter, even when only two or three meet in the 
name of their honorable vocation. Each one 
may give a verbal review of what he has re- 
cently read. It may have been a new book, an 
article in a popular magazine or common news- 
paper. These and their experience and ob- 


| servations will be to them good subjects for 


conversation. Educational books and journals 


| especially should claim their attention. With- 


thus see much that will be worthy of imitation, | 


as well as some things to be avoided. They | 


will learn what difficulties, vexatious trials and 


opposition they must encounter in common. | 
They will also be much entertained by observ- | 


ing the workings of each other’s plans, and noting 


the elements of their success. All true teachers | 


are constant learners, and they always gather 


l 


out doubt many of the best original ideas and 
thoughts are often Jost by not being communi- 
cated to those who might make good use of 
them. We all like persons who, when we 
meet them, can tell us something new and 
good, and we like them all the better when 
they are willing to impart their knowledge. 

G. D. HUNT. 
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SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 





SCHOOL-HOUSES, 





The following practical notes upon School- | 
Houses are from the last Report of Hon. New- | 
ton Bateman, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois. We commend them to the 
careful consideration of both teachers and 


parents.— Ed. ] 


The first question is, Where shall the house | 


be located? The location should be as cen- 
tral and accessible as possible, to prevent loss 
of time in going and returning, and detention 
from bad roads and bridges, swollen streams, 
etc; but mere centrality should never be in- 
sisted upon at the expense of more important 
considerations. The site should by all means 
be salubrious and pleasant, to prevent loss of 


energy in study on account of impaired vigor, | 


or absence on account of sickness; and that 
the attractiveness of the place and its surround- 
ings may invite to regularity of attendance. It 
should be sufficiently removed from the street 
or road to secure freedom from noise and dust, 


by which the attention is distracted, and time | 


lost in cleansing soiled hands, faces and ap- 
parel. Ample play-grounds should beattached, 
because otherwise the attractions of sport would 
detain the children to the last moment, at places 
remote from the building, and be a constant 
temptation to tardiness ; because, arriving in 


hot haste, perspiring and excited, much time | 
| struction comfortable to anatomic and hygienic 


would be lost before they would be cool and 
calm enough for study; and because, without 
such grounds, there would'be strong tempta- 
tion to seek the street or thoroughfare, at the 
peril of life or limb, or to annoy travelers 
or those passing, and to trespass upon the 


compensate for 


premises of neighbors, who, in turn, would | 
make complaint and seek redress, thus in- | 
volving loss of time and irritation to both | 


teachers and scholars. 
mistake in these respects ; for an error of loca- 
tion is almost without remedy, and will surely 
affect the whole subsequent history of the 
school, no matter how able and faithful your 
teacher may be. 
proofs. 

Having decided upon a site, you are next to 
consider the size of the proposed building. 
This is easily determined. It should be large 
enough for the accommodation of all who are 
entitled to attend the school, allowing for the 


Of this we have many sad | 


| 
Be careful to make no | 


aisles and passages, and not less than twelve | 


square feet for every two scholars. 


If the ac- | 





| commodations are not thus ample and comfort- 
able, there will be constant confusion, and the 
tranquil exercise of the mental powers and 
quiet movement of the current of school life 
will be impossible. Many of our school- 
houses are so small that the scholars are obliged 
to stand and sit ‘ by turns,’ causing weariness, 
noise, irritability, and so utterly defeating the 
purpose of the school. In determining the 
question of size, the probable future wants of 
the district should also be considered, as well 
as its immediate wants. It will cost you far 
| less to make the building a little larger at the 
} outset, even if some of the seats or rooms are 
temporarily vacant, than to enlarge the house, 
or build another, when the necessity arrives. 
The house being located and built, the point 
next demanding your attencion is the very im- 
| portant one of the kind of desks and seats that 
| should be provided. The essential conditions 
here are that each pupil be left to pursue his 
studies without interruption or hindrance ; that 
all temptation toidleness and sport be removed ; 
that the position of the body be easy and 
natural; and that the utmost economy of time 
be secured by such an arrangement as will ad- 
mit of prompt ingress and egress. It is self- 
evident that these necessary conditions per- 
emptorily exclude long seats or benches for 
several scholars, and desks of equal length ; and 
that they absolutely demand a plan and con- 


principles. Desks for more than two should 
never be allowed, and, except in advanced 
schools, where habits of self-control and self-re- 
liance have been established, nothing can 
the loss of the advantages 
accruing from the use of single desks, 
The additional cost is not much while the 
gain in time, and in all the essentials of efli- 
cient study and teaching, is beyond computation. 

The question of light must next be consid- 
ered. See that there is not too much, or too 
little, and that it is properly adjusted and 
equalized. Never compel a child to study 
With the glare of the sun in his face or on his 
book, or in the dimness of perpetual twilight, 
or under the painful distortion of vision, caused 
by cross-lights. Neglect of the common prin- 
ciples of optics in providing and arranging the 
light in school-houses is a common evil, and 
one that often causes not only temporary dis- 
comfort but serious and permanent injury to 


sight. ‘The pupils, should, if possible, face a 
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dead wall—cross lights are painful and danger- 
ous. The windows should be long, not 
reaching nearer to the floor than three or four 
feet, and should be provided with blinds, both 
for their own protection and for the regulation 
of light. Since scholars cannot change their 
position with the sun, nor with the transitions 
from bright to dark days, the supply of light 
should be adequate, steady and uniform, all day 
and every day. When practicable, the build- 
ing should front south, with a dead wall 
to the north, and windows on the east 
and west. The light will then fall upon the 
pupil’s right hand in the forenoon, and grad- 
ually pass round, till in the afternoon it rests 
upon his left hand, while during the whole 
day the eyes will be relieved, when lifted, by 
resting upon the dead wall in the north. 

How shall the school-house be warmed? 
This important matter will next require care- 
ful attention, The aim here should be to 
make the atmosphere of the whole room com- 
fortable, to its remotest corners, and to keep it 
so from the first hour of school to the last. 
Remember that at home and elsewhere children 
can approach to or retire from the fire at pleas- 
ure, and thus regulate the degree of warmth 
for themselves; while in school they can not 
do this; hence, the teacher must do it, or 
cause it to be done, forthem. But this is out 
of the question unless the means of regulation 
have been provided. The proper work of 
the school can not go on successfully if teach- 
ers and scholars are annoyed by either too much 
or too little heat. Neither shivering or scorch- 
ing is a condition of body compatible with 
successful mental exertion or with a proper 
equanimity of temper; and yet inmany of our 
school-houses, well arranged in other respects, 
the children, in the winter terms, vibrate be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold from 
morning till night, disqualified nearly all the 
the time for calm and effective study. Then, 
too, there is great confusion and loss of time, 
caused by changing seats, moving to and from 
the fire, and a general feeling of uneasiness 
and discomfort. Such school-houses might al- 
most as well be closed for the cold term, so far 
as profitable teaching and Jearning is concerned ; 
and when the effect upon the health, of young 
children especially, is considered, the matter is 





sometimes of so grave a character as properly 

to invite the interposition of boards of health, | 
or other competent civil authorities. Taking 

all these interests into the account, the duty of | 
providing suitable warming apparatus is most | 
imperative—it can not cost too much. And the | 
best is usually, in the long run, the cheapest. | 
Good furnaces, with registers, should be used | 
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if possible. Of these there are now several 
new and superior kinds, which are not only 
immeasurably better than ordinary stoves, but 
much more economical. If stoves must be used, 
spare no expense to have them so constructed 
and placed as to secure a steady and uniform 
warmth throughout the room. 

But it is not enough to see that your school- 
house is well lighted and warmed ; it must also 
be well ventilated. The public seems slow to 
perceive or to allow the baleful effects of im- 
pure air upon the health of children; and, 
hence, upon the efficiency of the schools, It 
would be different if the actual truth, the full 
extent of the evil, were known. No hygienic 
or scientific fact has been more surely demon- 
strated than that the continued breathing of 
impure air is a prolific cause of dangerous pul- 
monary and other diseases, especially in young 
children. All know the depressing, enervating 
effects of close, stifling air. The physical and 
mental powers speedily grow Janguid and droop 
under its influence. No one can be mistaken 
in the symptoms: the face flushes, the head 
burns, the blood becomes feverish, the eyes 
assume an unnatural brightness, and in extreme 
cases vertigo, nausea and faintness ensue. Proper 
mental application is impossible under such 
physical conditions, and to require it would be 
cruelty. Uneasiness, restlessness, irritability, 
loss of the power of attention, accompany the 
progress of atmospheric contamination in the 
school-room, as surely as the obscuration and 
final stupification of the intellect attend and 
follow the successive stages of inebriation. Men- 
tal activity and energy are as impossible when 
the lungs and blood are poisoned with foul air 
as when the stomach and brain are on fire with 
alcohol. Great progress has been made toward 
a better knowledge and practice in regard to 
school-house ventilation ; but the evil still ex- 
ists to an alarming extent in our State, afford- 
ing every year a terribly-abundant harvest for 
the reaper of death. When disease invades our 
herds, state legislatures and national conven- 
tions make haste to investigate the cause and 
remedy the scourge; and they do well—gigan- 
tic pecuniary interests are involyed—and yet, 
consumption no more surely visits ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded stock-yards and cattle-trains 
than it does our school-houses when subject to 
the same conditions. Keen-eyed self-interest 
watches the progress and ravages of the cattle- 
plague, counts the beasts it destroys, and with 
a loud voice tells the public of its less; but 
who notes the insidious forms of disease which 
makes victims of our children in the very places 
where physical education, as well as intellectual, 
should be realized? or who counts the little 
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graves, or tells the people of their danger? 
Many a parent lays his little darling in the 
dust, and, in desolation of soul, muses upon the 
ways of Providence, when the stifling terrors 
of the place which for weary months or years 
had been silently sapping the pillars of the lit- 
tle one’s life, should have suggested more 
earthly themes of meditation to the sorrowing 
father. There is no excuse for unventilated or 
badly-ventilated school-houses. Other school 
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accommodations and comforts are more or less | 
trict school-houses. As already stated, the pro- 


expensive; this one is not. Every school- 


house, large or small, humble or elegant, costly | 


or cherp, may have a plentiful supply of pure 
fresh ais, 2imost without money and without 
price. 
the building, good ventilation may be had with 
very little, if any, additional cost; and even 
in most existing buildings the consequences of 
neglect upon this vital point may be remedied, 
partially at least, with but a small outlay. But, 
be the cost what it may, pure air is a necessity 
of health, both mental and physical, and no 
board of school-directérs in the State should be 
allowed to neglect it with impunity. 

Again, no school-room can properly be said 
to be furnished without blackboards; they are 
a necessity. 
pense with all text-books than with his black- 
boards. A zone of blackboards, of width and 


If provided for in the original plan of | 


[ July, 


basement, or other suitable place, for use, in 
cold or stormy weather, during intermission 
and recess; a good clock to regulate the time 
and secure habits of punctuality. There are, 
finally, other necessary appurtenances, in devis- 
ing and furnishing which whatever is not com- 
formabie to the strictest requirements of mod- 
esty, propriety and delicacy should be inexor- 
ably forbidden. It is most lamentable to think 
of the many shameful departures from these 
conditions in the private arrangements of dis- 


portion of new school-houses which, in the 
characteristics that have now been specified or 
hinted at, are all that could be desired is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing, and never so 
rapidly as during the past two years. It is to 
contribute toward the early extirpation of all 


| remaining school-house abominations, and the 


A good teacher would rather dis- | 


hight from the floor to correspond with the | 


grade of scholars using it, may extend con- 
tinuously around the room. 
of blackboard surface duplicates and redupli- 
cates the amount of time that can be given to 
the effective instruction of each class ; it affords 


An ample supply | 


the means of visible illustration and analysis, | 


now demanded by the best methods of teach- 
ing the elements of nearly every science, and is 


indispensable in elementary instruction, object | 


lessons, etc.; it affords a pleasing variety to 
the school, and promotes health by allowing 
frequent changes of posture, from sitting to 
standing. No school-room, it is repeated, is 
prepared for its work without an ample supply 
of this surface. 

Of the many minor points that should re- 


complete conquest of better adaptation and 
purer taste in school architecture, that a few 
of the common essentials have thus been again 
brought to notice, and their importance urged. 


a 
HOW CAN WE ELEVATE OUR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS? 


MISS MARIA L, SANFORD. 

Every true American loves the publi¢ school. 

It is with us an object of personal, national and 
historic pride. It nourished the infancy of our 
free institutions, and by it must the strength of 
their manhood be sustained. There rests, there- 
fore, upon each and all, the rich and the poor, 
the obscure and the influential, a binding obli- 
gation to widen, strengthen, and elevate its in- 
fluence. It is a trust committed to us for the 
generations to come; we cannot evade or re- 
sign it, and if we neglect it, we imperil all that 
we hold most sacred. We are in a measure 
mindful of the charge; we honor the statesman 
who lifts up his voice for popular education, 
and we spurn with indignation any attempt to 
hamper or restrict it. What we lack is a con- 
sciousness of individual responsibility. We com- 
plain of and mourn over the general indiffer- 


| ence, forgetting that faithfulness is contagious, 


ceive attention from those having the oversight | 


of new school-houses, the proper limits of this 
report will not allow me to speak in detail. I 
will barely enumerate a few of them. 
teacher’s platform should be at the front or en- 


The | 


and that had we performed our whole duty, our 


friends and neighbors would have been roused 


to earnestness and activity. 
What then can we do? We can work, seek- 


‘ing each in our own sphere and in our own 


trance side of the building, for convenience in | 


speaking with pupils as they enter or retire, 


conferring with visitors, securing order in en- | 


tries, halls, etc. There should be a convenient | 


wood or coal-house ; a clothes-room and wash- 
room, with the necessary accompaniments to 
secure neatness and cleanliness of person; a 





way, to gather about our school-rooms those 
influences which develop noble manhood. Dif- 
ficulties and excuses can be found if we seek 
them,—there is always a lion in the way of 
the slothful,—but seeming impossibilities yield 
to the power of energy, judgment and faith. 

Our first duty is to gather the children into 
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the school. We need not wait, nor even ask! Is it asked almost in derision, if we can have 
for legislation to accomplish this, Systematic | such teachers in our common schools? Such, 
co-operative effort, making judicious use of the | I answer, we may have in one and all. Not 
means at our command, will secure everywhere | this year, nor this decade; the time is not yet. 
regular attendance, and without this there can | “The seeds of human progress are slow in 
be no complete success, | ripening, and the generation that plants is not 

We should seek for high scholarship in our | the generation which gathers in the harvest.” 
teachers. It is wert that they understand the | It is for us to prepare the way ; we must show 
branches required by law, but we should seek i the necessity, prove the possibility, awaken the 
for far more. What would we not give to| hope, and create the demand for this great 
have spent the eight or ten years of our school good, and then by slow and constant progress 
life under the care of a teacher whose mind | it may be attained. Fond parental care counts 
had been enlarged, elevated, purified by wide | no cost when the suffering body pleads for re- 
and thorough culture. Place the child in charge | lief, but the hungry soul makes no moan, and 
of a teacher who is an ardent lover of natural | we see not, dream not of, the heaven-born 
science, who knows the voice, the name, the | faculties dwarfed, palsied and dying by our ne- 
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habits of bird and insect, who has read the re- 


cord of the rocks, the flowers, the stars, and | 


with wonder and delight he opens his eyes 
upon a new world; he studies no longer dry 
forms but the living handiwork of God. To 
his awakened, eager curiosity his daily task is 
water to the thirsty soul. Give to the class an 
instructor whose mind is rich with historic 
lore, with the teachings of the past and the 
lessons of to-day; to whom Thucydides and 
the “old man eloquent” are not dead names, 
but living, breathing fellow-beings; let him 
have traversed the desert with Livingstone, and 
climbed the mountains with Humboldt, felt the 
Arctic frosts with Kane, and walked through 
Europe with Taylor, and, as with breathless 
interest they listen to his words, the gray old 
world becomes to them a marvellous romance, 


from whose delightful pages they will never | 


turn to the vapid trash which now belittles the 
mind and corrupts the morals of such multi- 
tudes of our youth. Let the grammar of our 
noble English be illustrated by a mind not only 
stored with the beauties of our own grand 
classics, but familiar with the silent tongues 
from which ours has sprung, and the living 
languages which have given it richness and 
flexibility, and the ‘‘valley of dry bones” is 
breathed upon by the breath of life, and from 
the graves of dead names spring the hosts of 
living thought. Let the refining influence, the 
indescribable charm of high culture be enforced 
and sanctified by an abiding love of purity and 
truth, and in the heart of the child, narrow 
self-conceit will give place to the humility of 
wistiom ; whatever is coarse and rude will hide 
itself for very shame, and al] that is lovely be 
developed to adorn and bless his future life. 
Inspired by such an example, he will pursue 
his studies with tireless ardor, not with the 
narrow conception that they are the sum of 
all wisdom, but because they will unlock the 
countless treasures beyond. 





| glect. It is for us to give voice to this silent 

suffering, to show how infinitely superior is the 
spiritual to the physical nature, and how much 
more imperative its wants, and then we may 
ask nor ask in vain for their relief. 

Far more than we imagine does the school- 
house form the character of the child. Not 
merely by the palpable effects of warmth and 
light and pure air, which are often sadly ne- 
glected, but by a subtle influence almost uni- 
versally ignored. How legitimate seem the un- 
kind, fretful tones, and coarse, careless habits 
| which are found in the barren abode of dis- 
order and squalor; while from a home made 
beautiful by taste and elegance, goes forth a 
magic kindness which cheers even the transient 
visitor. And so in the school-room, neatness 
and beauty will do more than the rod towards 
securing good order, and infinitely more to- 
ward the symmetrical development of the mind 
of the child. Orderly, careful habits may be 
first enforced, and then encouraged until they 
become the property of the child, who thus 
learns one of life’s most useful lessons. 

We should teach entire and willing obedi- 
ence to authority, not because it is shrewd and 
will outwit, or severe and can crush, but be- 
cause it is just and right, and self-respect for- 
bids its violation. More and more should the 
child be taught to be a law unto himself, for 
only as he learns this self-control and obedi- 
ence to right, is he competent to discharge his 
duties as a man and a citizen. 

The prevailing lack of thoroughness should 
be corrected in the school. The necessities of 
a new country can be no longer pleaded as an 
excuse for this national fault, and it is the duty 
of all to strive to correct it. We should insist 
upon thoroughness in all things; there is no- 
thing too trivial to be done well. The pre- 
paration of an exercise, the performing of an 
example, crossing the floor or passing a book, 
should all be done with that grace which marks 
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the character of a gentleman. The pupil should 
prepare his lessons, not with headlong haste to 
get through the book, but with the precision 
and care which will make him master of its 
contents. 
commence, of mastering what we undertake, 
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The habit of completing what we | 


of knowing for certain what we profess to | 


know, and never grudging the patient effort 


necessary to secure this perfect result, is as valu- | 


able as it is rare. 


All clownishness and roughness should be | 


banished from the school-room. 
would be condemned in the drawing-room of 
a cultivated family should be permitted here. 


The manners, far more than the scholastic at- | 


tainments of the child will decide his position 


Nothing that | 


[ July, 


you work to get,” and having found it to make 
no mask of its perfermance. Show him that 
the hand which holds the plow or grasps the 
hammer may be as tender and true as the one 
which only wields the pen, That those deli- 
cate thoughtful attentions to sister, wife and 
mother, which are the heart’s definition of 
home, beautify alike the costly mansion and 
the humble cottage. That we should not seek 
education merely because of its market value, 
for its noblest object is not to fill the purse, but 
to enrich the life. That labor should never be 
made the excuse for ignorance and clownish- 
ness, but should gather about its home every 
charm of refinement, every endearment of af- 
fection. Then will the effort to surpass others 


in society and his usefulness in the world, and | which now curses American life, become a 


hould therefore receive the teachers especial | 
| worth, in stern virtue, in manly self-respect. 


care. 

The children should be taught the dignity 
of labor. It is God’s price-mark of excellence 
from which there is no abatement. Withovt 
it existence is worthless ; and he only who has 
learned to labor has learned to live. We need 
not look to nations across the sea, or search the 
annals of the past for the contrast between a 
birthright of honest toil, and a heritage of ig- 
noble ease. Our land has furnished the parallel, 
and its terrible significance this generation can 
never forget, for the woeful picture is painted 
with our life-blood, and engraven on our souls, 
Shall we of the free North boast of this in- 


heritance of labor, and let pride defraud us of | 


its blessings? It has already laid its mortgage 
upon them, and unless we rouse ourselves to 
manly exertion, and by precept and example 
teach the children to reverence honest toil, 
upon us also will come poverty and blight. 
Shall we profess to honor labor and seek by 
every means to avoid and conceal its perform- 
ance? Shall we not impress it upon the child, 


that the man who upon the farm or in the shop | 


is earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
however rough his hands or coarse his clothes, 
is immeasurably superior to him who is hang- 
ing on in idleness to a crowded profession, or 





mingling with the miserable swarm of official | 


parasites. ‘That the woman who, when cir- 


cumstances make it necessary, can, without dis- 


guise or shame, perform the menial services of 


her household, while thus adding to the nobil. | 


ity of her womanhood by proving herself a 
true and faithful helpmeet to her husband, de- 
tracts nothing from the delicacy of her refine- 


ment or the dignity of her self-respect. Teach | 


him to seek that employment for which nature 


has fitted him, but by a!] means to seek labor, | 


not pay alone, remembering the injunction, 


“«Get work, get work, it is better than what | 





strife to excel in generous kindness, in real 


Then shall we learn to measure a man not by 
the breadth of his acres or the height of his 
station, but by the sweep of his intellect and 
the largeness of his soul. We have still sadder 
evidence of our need to dignify labor. The 
most pernicious outgrowth of the eagerness to 
purchase ease at whatever price, is the corrup- 
tion which obtrudes its loathsome face into the 
high places of our land, bringing blight upon 
individual character and reproach upon our 
national fame. As Americans we may not hold 
our peace and see law and judgment made the 
price of place and gold. But while we do right 
to visit upon the culprit the weight of our right- 
cous indignation, we know that the dastard 
who can sell his soul knows no honor and feels 
no shame, and not to him but to those who 
come after him must we look to wipe out this 
disgrace. Are we not conjured by national 
honor and by Christian duty, by the dignity 
of justice and the sacredness of law, to use 
every energy of our souls to train up a genera- 
tion that will hound and hate the demon greed, 
that would prefer a crust in a hovel with un- 
tarnished honor, to the costliest elegance with 
the canker of bribery upon the soul. 

The work of education must be co-operative 
or it will rarely be crowned with success. All 
those having interest or authority should labor 
hand-in-hand, consulting and correcting each 
other’s plans with the utmost freedom. The 
pupils should also be admitted to the circle. 
The day has gone by when direct antagonism 
between teacher and pupil is considered the 
natural order of events. Still this work is far 
from complete, and it should be our aim to 
carry it on to perfection. The teacher and 
pupils may be led to act in entire sympathy 
and harmony, each seeking constantly to pro- 
mote the other’s interest and happiness. 
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This and much more we may do. 

Does the work of reform seem hopeless be- 
cause of its magnitude? There is no good that 
Americans may not hope for. And more, ‘it 
is part of the celestial machinery of God, and 
who puts that in gear for mankind, shall have 
the Almighty to turn his wheel.” Had we 
the spirit of our forefathers who left their un- 
finished huts to build the school-house beside 
the church, and were we willing to give of our 
abundance, as they gave of their poverty, our 
record like theirs might be written in charac- 
ters of living light; and as the blessed reward 
ot labors, where enlightened Christian freedom 
was born, there it would lovingly and securely 
dwell while the everlasting hills endure. 

Chester Co. Republican. 


—_—_———_____—__g _______— 


ON PUNISHING. 





Ought corporal punishment to be inflicted 
upon children? 
Many think this is a point already settled, 





since Solomon declared, “« Foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child, but the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it far from him.” Whether we 
are to infer from such language more than this, 
that children need rigorous government, I leave 
others to decide. It is very certain that good 
en have been brought up equally well with, 
nd without, the rod. The selection of the 
cans of discipline must be left with the parents. 
f they can maintain good government without 
inflicting bodily chastisement, all the better. 
Some children are easily governed. Some 
re very susceptible to persuasion and to reason. 
It may be laid down as good doctrine, that the 
od is not to be the first and chief resource, 
ut is to be deferred until all other means have 
been tried and have failed. Some parents 
would almost seem to watch for an opportunity 
o flagellate. They seem to think that the rod 
s in some mysterious way an instrument of 
irtue—a medium of mystic grace, (the very 
ntithesis of “the laying on of hands,”) by 
whose touch certain beneficent qualities are 
mparted. All government to such, seems to 
eside in the switch. Only whip enough, and 
you have cleared your skirts of all blame, 
vhatever becomes of the child. 
But, the more sensible view is, that the rod 
hould be a thing in reserve; something on 


| ministered in strong doses. 





| swer back again. 


which to fall back in extreme cases, when | 


verything else has failed—but to be wholly 


voided, if possible—and never used with vio- | 


ence of temper on the parent’s part. 


1. It should be dedicated to the baser faults. | 
child should never be struck for inadver- | 
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tencies, for faults of forgetfulness, for irritabil- 
ity and carelessness, and for petty irregularities. 
But for lying, for filthiness, for cruelty to com- 
panions or to the brute creation, for downright 
meannesses, it may be used. It is a coarse 
remedy, and should be employed upon the 
coarse sins of our animal nature. 

z. When employed at all, it should be ad- 
The whole sys- 
tem of slaps, pinches, snappings, and irritating 
blows, is to be condemned. ‘These petty dis- 
ciplines tend to stir up anger, and rather en- 
courage evil in the child than subdue it. ‘To 
be of any use, corporal punishment should be 
emphatic, and full of transient pain. Pain is 
the curative element in punishment. It em- 
phasizes transgression, it tends to associate 
temptation to evil with the receiving of pain, 
and so furnishes the child a motive for resist- 
ance ; in case of temper, obstinacy, or cruelty, 
it acts as a literal counter irritation, and brings 
down the passional excitement, by raising up 
a sharp counteracting sensation of suffering. 
But for any such end, there should be sharp 
and decisive dealing. Never use the rod for 
trifles—never trifle with it. Severely, or not 
at all. 

3. In administering physical punishment to 
a child, the Aead should be left sacred from all 
violence. 

A person who will strike a child in any 
manner upon the head, deserves to be himself 
severely punished. Pulling the hair or ears, 
rapping the head with a thimble or with 
knuckles, boxing the ears, slapping the cheeks 
or the mouth, are all brutal expedients. Na- 
ture has provided other regions for the exercise 
of discipline,and to them should it be confined. 
The head is the seat of the mind. It is more 
liable to injury than any other part. These 
irritating and annoying practices are far more 
likely to rouse the child to malignant passions, 
than to alleviate them. 

4. The feeling with which you administer 
punishment will, generally, excite in the child 
a corresponding experience. If you bring 
anger, anger will be excited ; if you bring af- 
fection and sorrow, you will find the child re- 
sponding in sorrowful feelings; if you bring 
moral feeling, the child’s conscience will an- 
Anger and severity destroy 
all benefit of punishment. Strong love and 
severity will, if anything can, work penitence 
and reformation of conduct.—H. W. Beecher. 





WANTED-A BOY WITH TEN POINTS. 





3. Intelligent. 4. 
6. Obedient. 7. 


1. Honest. 2. Pure. 
Active. 5. Industrious. 
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the character of a gentleman. The pupil should | 
prepare his lessons, not with headlong haste to | 
get through the book, but with the precision | 
and care which will make him master of its | 
contents. The habit of completing what we | 
commence, of mastering what we undertake, | 
of knowing for certain what we profess to 

know, and never grudging the patient effort | 
necessary to secure this perfect result, is as valu- | 
able as it is rare. 

All clownishness and roughness should be | 
banished from the school-room. Nothing that | 
would be condemned in the drawing-room of | 
a cultivated family should be permitted here. 
The manners, far more than the scholastic at- | 
tainments of the child will decide his position | 
in society and his usefulness in the world, and | 

hould therefore receive the teachers especial | 
care. 

The children should be taught the dignity 
of labor. It is God’s price-mark of excellence 
from which there is no abatement. Without 
it existence is worthless ; and he only who has 
learned to labor has learned to live. We need 
not look to nations across the sea, or search the 
annals of the past for the contrast between a 
birthright of honest toil, and a heritage of ig- 
noble ease. Our Jand has furnished the parallel, 
and its terrible significance this generation can 
never forget, for the woeful picture is painted 
with our life-blood, and engraven on our souls. 
Shall we of the free North boast of this in- 
heritance of labor, and let pride defraud us of 
its blessings? It has already laid its mortgage 
upon them, and unless we rouse ourselves to 
manly exertion, and by precept and example 
teach the children to reverence honest toil, 
upon us also will come poverty and blight. 

Shall we profess to honor labor and seek by 
every means to avoid and conceal its perform- 
ance? Shall we not impress it upon the child, 
that the man who upon the farm or in the shop 
is earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, | 
however rough his hands or coarse his clothes, 
is immeasurably superior to him who is hang- 
ing on in idleness to a crowded profession, or | 
mingling with the miserable swarm of official | 
parasites. ‘That the woman who, when cir- | 
cumstances make it necessary, can, without dis- | 
guise or shame, perform the menial services of | 
her household, while thus adding to the nobil- 
ity of her womanhood by proving herself a 
true and faithful helpmeet to her husband, de- | 
tracts nothing from the delicacy of her refine- | 
ment or the dignity of her self-respect. Teach 
him to seek that employment for which nature | 
has fitted him, but by al] means to seek labor, 
not pay alone, remembering the injunction, 
<«Get work, get work, it is better than what | 
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| education merely 


| natural order of events. 
| from complete, and it should be our aim to 


[ July, 


you work to get,” and having found it to make 
no mask of its performance. Show him that 
the hand which holds the plow or grasps the 
hammer may be as tender and true as the one 
which only wields the pen, That those deli- 
cate thoughtful attentions to sister, wife and 
mother, which are the heart’s definition of 
home, beautify alike the costly mansion and 
the humble cottage. That we should not seek 
because of its market value, 
for its noblest object is not to fill the purse, but 
to enrich the life. That labor should never be 
made the excuse for ignorance and clownish- 
ness, but should gather about its home every 
charm of refinement, every endearment of af- 
fection. Then will the effort to surpass others 
which now curses American life, become a 
strife to excel in generous kindness, in real 
worth, in stern virtue, in manly self-respect. 
Then shall we learn to measure a man not by 
the breadth of his acres or the height of his 
station, but by the sweep of his intellect and 
the largeness of his soul. We have still sadder 
evidence of our need to dignify labor. The 
most pernicious outgrowth of the eagerness to 
purchase ease at whatever price, is the corrup- 
tion which obtrudes its loathsome face into the 
high places of our land, bringing blight upon 
individual character and reproach upon our 
national fame. As Americans we may not hold 
our peace and see law and judgment made the 
price of place and gold. But while we do right 
to visit upon the culprit the weight of our right- 
eous indignation, we know that the dastard 
who can sell his soul knows no honor and feels 
no shame, and not to him but to those who 
come after him must we look to wipe out this 
disgrace. Are we not conjured by national 
honor and by Christian duty, by the dignity 
of justice and the sacredness of law, to use 
every energy of our souls to train up a genera- 
tion that will hound and hate the demon greed, 
that would prefer a crust in a hovel with un- 
tarnished honor, to the costliest elegance with 
the canker of bribery upon the soul. 

The work of education must be co-operative 
or it will rarely be crowned with success. All 
those having interest or authority should labor 
hand-in-hand, consulting and correcting each 
other’s plans with the utmost freedom. The 
pupils should also be admitted to the circle. 


| The day has gone by when direct antagonism 


between teacher and pupil is considered the 
Still this work is far 


carry it on to perfection. The teacher and 
pupils may be led to act in entire sympathy 
and harmony, each seeking constantly to pro- 
mote the other’s interest and happiness. 
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This and much more we may do. 

Does the work of reform seem hopeless be- 
cause of its magnitude? There is no good that 
Americans may not hope for. And more, ‘it 
is part of the celestial machinery of God, and 
who puts that in gear for mankind, shall have 
the Almighty to turn his wheel.” Had we 
the spirit of our forefathers who left their un- 
finished huts to build the school-house beside 
the church, and were we willing to give of our 
abundance, as they gave of their poverty, our 
record like theirs might be written in charac- 
ters of living light; and as the blessed reward 
of labors, where enlightened Christian freedom 
was born, there it would lovingly and securely 
dwell while the everlasting hills endure. 

Chester Co. Republican. 


— 


ON PUNISHING. 





Ought corporal punishment to be inflicted 
upon children? 

Many think this is a point already settled, 
since Solomon declared, “ Foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child, but the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it far from him.” Whether we 
are to infer from such ]anguage more than this, 
that children need rigorous government, I leave 
others to decide. It is very certain that good 
men have been brought up equally well with, 
and without, the rod. The selection of the 
means of discipline must be left with the parents. 
If they can maintain good government without 
inflicting bodily chastisement, all the better. 

Some children are easily governed. Some 
are very susceptible to persuasion and to reason. 
It may be laid down as good doctrine, that the 
rod is not to be the first and chief resource, 
but is to be deferred until all other means have 
been tried and have failed. Some parents 
would almost seem to watch for an opportunity 
to flagellate. They seem to think that the rod 
is in some mysterious way an instrument of 
virtue—a medium of mystic grace, (the very 
antithesis of “the laying on of hands,”) by 
whose touch certain beneficent qualities are 
imparted. All government to such, seems to 





reside in the switch. Only whip enough, and | 
you have cleared your skirts of all blame, 
whatever becomes of the child. | 

But, the more sensible view is, that the rod | 
should be a thing in reserve; something on | 
which to fall back in extreme cases, when | 
everything else has failed—but to be wholly | 
avoided, if possible—and never used with vio- 
lence of temper on the parent’s part. 

1. It should be dedicated to the baser faults. | 
A child should never be struck for inadver- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| swer back again. 
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tencies, for faults of forgetfulness, for irritabil- 
ity and carelessness, and for petty irregularities. 
But for lying, for filthiness, for cruelty to com- 
panions or to the brute creation, for downright 
meannesses, it may be used. It is a coarse 
remedy, and should be employed upon the 
coarse sins of our animal nature. 

2. When employed at all, it should be ad- 
ministered in strong doses. ‘The whole sys- 
tem of slaps, pinches, snappings, and irritating 
blows, is to be condemned, ‘These petty dis- 
ciplines tend to stir up anger, and rather en- 
courage evil in the child than subdue it. To 
be of any use, corporal punishment should be 
emphatic, and full of transient pain. Pain is 
the curative element in punishment. It em- 
phasizes transgression, it tends to associate 
temptation to evil with the receiving of pain, 
and so furnishes the child a motive for resist- 
ance ; in case of temper, obstinacy, or cruelty, 
it acts as a literal counter irritation, and brings 
down the passional excitement, by raising up 
a sharp counteracting sensation of suffering. 
But for any such end, there should be sharp 
and decisive dealing. Never use the rod for 
trifles—never trifle with it. Severely, or not 
at all. 

3. In administering physical punishment to 
a child, the 4ead should be left sacred from all 
violence. 

A person who will strike a child in any 
manner upon the head, deserves to be himself 
severely punished. Pulling the hair or ears, 
rapping the head with a thimble or with 
knuckles, boxing the ears, slapping the cheeks 
or the mouth, are all brutal expedients. Na- 
ture has provided other regions for the exercise 
of discipline,and to them should it be confined. 
The head is the seat of the mind. It is more 
liable to injury than any other part. These 
irritating and annoying practices are far more 
likely to rouse the child to malignant passions, 
than to alleviate them. 

4. The feeling with which you administer 
punishment will, generally, excite in the child 
a corresponding experience. If you bring 
anger, anger will be excited ; if you bring af- 
fection and sorrow, you will find the child re- 
sponding in sorrowful feelings; if you bring 
moral feeling, the child’s conscience will an- 
Anger and severity destroy 
all benefit of punishment. Strong Jove and 
severity will, if anything can, work penitence 
and reformation of conduct.—H. W. Beecher. 





WANTED-A BOY WITH TEN POINTS. 





3. Intelligent. 4. 
6. Obedient. 7. 


1. Honest. 2. Pure. 
Active. 5. Industrious. 
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Steady, 8. Obliging. 9. Polite. 10. Neat. 
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One thousand first-rate places are open for one | 
| themselves to the honorable condition of self. 


thousand boys who come up to the standard. 
Each boy can suit his taste as to the kind of 
business he would prefer 


ready in any kind of occupation. Many of 


The places are | 


| tune is open to them. 


them are already filled by boys who lack some | 
of the most important points, but they will | 


soon be vacant. One is an office not far from 
where we write. 
tion is losing his first point. He likes to attend 
the circus and theatre. This costs more money 
than he can afford, but somehow he manages 
to be there frequently. His employers are 
quietly watching to learn how he gets so much 


The lad who has the situa- | 


[July, 


| support, and the tendency is to make that sup- 
port sure. ‘They must, at the very least, raise 


maintenance, or be disgraced in the eyes of all, 
and every avenue that leads to fame and for- 
Women require food, 
clothing, shelter, education, and support in 
every way, just as much as men, and why they 
are not trained so as to be able to produce for 
themselves, is the crowning oversight of our 


| social policy. 


| ulation and civilization. 


spending money; they will soon discover a | 
| striving to maintain a respectable position, 


leak in the money drawer, detect the dishonest 
boy, and his place will be ready for some one 


who is now getting ready for it by observing | 
| for his or her own support, in an independent 


point No. 1, and being truthful in all his ways. 
Some situations will soon be vacant, because 


the boys have been poisoned by reading bad | 


books, such as they would not dare to show to 
their fathers, and would be ashamed to have 
their mothers see. 
gested by these books will lead to vicious acts ; 


The impure thoughts sug- | 


the boys will be ruined, and their places must | 


be filled. 

vacancies ? 
isters, skillful physicians, successful merchants, 
must all soon leave their places for somebody 
else to fill. One by one they are removed by 
death. 
prepare you to step into vacancies in the front 
rank. Every man who is worthy to employ a 
boy is looking for you, if you have the points. 
Do not fear that you will be overlooked. A 
young person having these qualities will shine 
as plainly as a star at night. We have named 


Who will be ready for one of these 


Distinguished lawyers, useful min- | 
their helplessness excites. 
| has not made adequate provision to enable 
| women to support themselves, yet there is a 
Mind your ten points, boys ; they will | 
| marriage, they shall be provided for. 


ten points that go toward making up the char. | 
acter of a successful boy, so that they can be | 


easily remembered. 
each finger, and so keep them in mind, they 
will be worth more than diamond rings, and 


You can imagine one on | 


you will then never be ashamed to “show | 
| pursuits and professions for women, by which 


your hand. v= Exchange. 
t- <OUR ae 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


From this state of things there must arise a 
great deal of wrong and suffering, increasing in 
amount and intensity with the increase of pop- 
Few, perhaps, there 


are who do not know one or more families, 


whose efforts would be lighter in many ways 
if each member had been brought up to labor 


and honorable manner. How many women 
who have begun life with high hopes, and been 
brought up in comfort, have been driven by 
circumstances into helpless poverty, because 
they have had no special training to fit them 
for self-support. And how many others, for 
the same reason, are compelled to be dependent 


/on their relatives, and eking out a miserable 


existence by means of the compassion that 
Although society 


confident and self-complacent idea that, by 
If all 


women married, and if all husbands invariably 


retained, through life, their health, energies, 


and morals, and if they were all kind and 
thoughtful of their wives, and were never out 


| of work or money, and never left their wives 


widows, and their children fatherless, there 
might be some reason in this arrangement. 
But as, in real life, these things are daily hap- 
pening, such an arrangement is daily demon- 
strated to be wholly insufficient, and hence the 
necessity of multiplying well-paid, respectable 


they can earn their own living independently, 


| becomes every day more apparent, both for 


_ the good of the individual and of society. 


We have before alluded to the very excellent | 


art school in this city for the education of 
women, called “The School of Design.” 
Mr. Braidwood, the able Principal, delivered 
an address, some time since, before the pupils, 
well worthy of the attention of those interested 
in such institutions, because of the broad views 
expressed concerning such instruction as the 
means of independent support for women by 
their own exertions. Men labor for their own 


The 
domain of industry knows no sex, nor should 
that of art and science. It is by introducing 
women into all the avenues of knowledge that 


'they can best discover what they are best 
| fitted for, and can carry on for the greatest 
| good of all of every sex, and for their own fu- 


| school. 


ture protection and support. Some interesting 
illustrations have happened in this Philadelphia 
A beautiful young girl, child of a 


| wealthy father, entered the school as an addi- 
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tional accomplishment; but, still full of the 
conventional idea of woman’s destiny, her 
father told her that it would never be necessary 
for her to work. Subsequently, her father, in- 
volved in business embarrassments, lost his 
whole fortune. She then drew from the sav- 
irg fund a small sum she had laid by from the 
proceeds of her school accomplishments. And 
that father then saw before him a daughter 
capable not only of taking care of herself, but 
of assisting him in his hour of distress.) What 
a comment on the purse-proud sentiment, 
“You will never have to work.” Another 
lady learned wood engraving at the same es- 
tablishment, and when her husband was sick 
she, by her work, took care of him, kept her 
house, and carries on the business still. If 
these sensible and capable women had kept the 
common faith, they would have been as help- 
less as many of their sisters, and could not 
have reached the creditable position they now 
hold in the minds of all who know them. 
The growth and diversity of our civilization 
demand that society adopt a better and wiser 
theory for woman’s social life, and that parents 


The Bridge. 
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attention has been given, in works of educa- 
tion, to this great physical crisis, and conse- 
quently parents and children both, to a great 
extent, come to it blindly, and struggle through 
it darkly. A great number of youth, of both 
sexes, are away from home, at boarding-schools, 
during this critical period, snd yet, probably, 
few teachers have ever set themselves seriously 
to understand this great fact in’ the lives of 
their schulars, and to arrange the discipline of 
school in relation to it. Even when the child 
is at home, parents and children meet the trials 
of this transition period with too little prepa- 
ration and consideration. 

The period of the constitutional change in 
both sexes, differs both in the time of its occur 
rence, and the Jength of time that the constitu- 
tional disturbances last. In some families and 
races it occurs earlier, and in others later—in 
some cases it is attended with little trouble, 
and in others the whole mental and moral con- 
stitution seems, for the time being, to be thrown 
into confusion. As a rule, in northern climates, 
parents should be on the lookout. for the symp- 
toms of this change after the twelfth year, and, 


exhibit a more judicious care for their daugh- | after that time, the possibility of such an agita- 


ters. 


Let them become as anxious for the | tion of the system should be constantly borne 


proper training of their girls as they now are | in mind, and the child watched and cared for 


for their marriage, and so educate them as to | accordingly. 


enable them to cope with the inevitable or 
possible changes of life, and they will abolish 
many of the evils that now afflict families and 
society. The injurious effects of bringing up 
women wholly for marriage are greater in num- 
ber, and more hurtful to individuals, than 
most people imagine. Much is said of the in- 
fluence of woman; but the true influence of 
sterling womanhood cannot be general until 
she is made less dependent than she is now. 
These schools of design, and others of similar 
character, are based on the proposition that 
brains are brains, whether in the heads of men 
orwomen. ‘They do not propose to establish 
branches of industry, suitable merely to super- 
ficial minds, but so to educate and develop 
those minds so as to enable them to practice 
successfully such branches as may be congenial, 
remunerative, and of the greatest benefit to 
society at large.—Phila. Ledger. 





THE BRIDGE. 





There is a bridge in the experience of every 
human being that marks the passage from child- 
hood to maturity. This constitutional change 
in the physical system, is often the determining 
point, and on the course which the child then 
takes, the whole future turns. 

We believe that too little distinct and clear 


| 
| 





Parents ought not be alarmed or 
angry should there appear to be an unaccount- 
able change in the character of the child. The 
most quiet and submissive often, at this period, 
become turbulent and fractious, and the temper 
heretofore placid becomes fretful and irritable. 
Violent disgusts are often conceived towards 
things, persons and subjects, which before have 
been regarded with complacency. The boy 
that up to this period has seemed a docile, sub- 
missive Sunday-school disciple, fond of his 
hymn book and his Bible, suddenly breaks 
away from religion and declares himself tired 
of hymns and scripture, scoffs at rules and les- 
sons, and takes every opportunity to keep clear 
of them. 

In boys, this period is often marked by im- 
patience of home rule and quiet—by love of 
noise and disturbance, and a wild anxious de- 
sire to fly from restraint. Hence, many at this 
age break from home and run away to sea, 
often embittering a whole life, by not being 
rightly managed at its critical point. These 
violent symptoms are apt to attend the change 
of life in children of a strong animal tempera- 
ment, where there is a great deal of bodily 
force to be developed, and it is greatly in- 
creased if the growth and development is 
rapid. In such cases, attended by an irritable 


nervous temperament, the disturbance amounts 
almost to insanity. 
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With young persons of a more quiet tem- | 
perament, and a less amount of animal vigor, | 
the change is marked with symptoms not out- | 
wardly so striking, but equally demanding | 
care. Instead of breaking away from restraint, | 
becoming turbulent and disorderly, young per- | 
sons of this character often become victims to | 
They are dis- | 


a sort of passive melancholy. 
tressed with conscientious doubts and scruples, 


or they are harassed with a torturing self-con- | 
sciousness, and have secret morbid fancies | 


which often dangerously affect the health and 
spirits. 


As this is the period when the great sexual | 


change which constitutes the child—man or 
woman, takes place, it is one in which curios- 
ity is apt to be aroused upon that mysterious 
subject, and it is to be regretted that for one 
good, plain, sincere instructor, who tells the 


child clear and noble truths, in chaste and | 


modest language, there are twenty of the devil’s 
angels always ready to fill the rising curiosity 
of youth with dangerous and fatal images. 


There is a series of literature prepared ex- 
pressly with reference to this work of corrup- 
tion, that parents or teachers seldom see. Such 
pamphlets are sometimes to be found, lying 
like serpents, concealed in the darkest corners 
of a school-boy’s room. Often a boy, out- 
wardly quiet, who makes no noise and no dis- 
order, is growing weak and thin, while he lies 
on his bed secretly gloating over this poison 
literature, which blights the poor victim’s life 
in its very morning. Perhaps the father and 


the mother of this very boy were too delicate | 


to be able to explain to him, in safe and plain 


terms, those mysteries of his being into which | 


he is ignorantly passing, and therefore the 
Devil, who is not embarrassed by delicacy, 
takes the tuition of him. 


The young girl, at this stage of life, is liable | 
Life is often sacrificed, by | 


to many dangers. 
these poor young creatures, in simple ignorance 
of the risks they run. 
foundation is often laid,of life-long disorders 
of the nervous system, which embitter their 
peace, and shroud all their future days with 
melancholy. Such are the evils which come 
from ignorance and mismanagement in this 
period. Many a healthy, happy girl passes 
through this crisis into a nervous, complaining 
woman. 

We have just indicated the dangers of this 


transition stage in this Mother’s magazine, to | 


suggest to those who have the care of young 
children a careful preparation beforehand, to 
understand this period of life, and thus enable 
themselves to treat it wisely. 


If life be spared, the | 
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A mother, well instructed and prepared, 
might, on the first appearance of symptoms 
which mark a constitutional disturbance, say to 
a child: ** You are now about to pass through 
an important and critical period of your life, 
You are growing rapidly—your brain and ner- 
vous system being taxed to supply this growth, 
is ina highly excitable state. You may con- 
| sequently feel more irritable, and, perhaps, 
often suffer from very disagreeable feelings ; 
but if you are careful to keep up self-control— 
if you attend strictly to the rules of health, in 
| a year or two these troubles will pass away, 
and you will be a happy,"healthy man or 
woman.” 

The necessity of se//-contro/ must be mildly, 
but firmly enforced, If a young girl is tempted 
to give way to hysterical symptoms, in any of 
their various forms, or a boy to morbid appe- 
tites or impulses, which seem to them, at the 
time, irresistible, the parent should try to 
make them understand how all-important it is, 
just at this critical era, to establish a firm habit 
of self-government, and ever to allow one’s 
self to do an unreasonable thing merely because 
one feels an unaccountable impulse to do it. 
Multitudes of boys fall into fatal habits of in- 
temperance or other destructive vices, through 
| the unguided and ill-understood cravings of this 

period of life. ‘They are away from home, at 

boarding-schools, where there is no care for 

their peculiar wants; where the food is ill- 
| adapted ; where the only thing thought of is 
| to press up this already taxed brain to a certain 
amount of study. Under these circumstances, 
they seize wildly on tobacco, or the more 
| dreadful stimulus of alcohol, to allay these 
feverish cravings, and thus, out of ignorance, 
| the ruin of a whole life is wrought. 

It is hoped these few hints may turn the 
| thought and inquiries of parents to this subject. 
It is one that needs a volume, and an article 
like this can only indicate an outline, which 
| parents and teachers must wisely fill out. But 
it is especially the mother’s business, like Mary, 
| to “keep all these things and ponder them in 
| her heart.” The rearing of childhood to the 

seventh year is full of care and anxiety. 
| Teething, and the various diseases of infancy, 
| such as measles, mumps, whooping cough, scar- 
| let fever, &c., all bring their dangers. But 

when these are all past, and the child seems at 
| last to have cast firm roots into life, and to have 
_beceme a fixture in this mortal state, then 
comes this last and severest trial. If this be 
passed safely, the human being is then, to all 
| appearance, well established for a prosperous 
| life. 
One remark should be added: While re/igion 
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should be the great moving force relied on in 
carrying the child through his early education, 
it is particularly important to guard against any 
thing of a driving or stringent religious action, 
at any one particular time during the delicate 
period we speak of. All the religious influ- 
ences used should be calm, quiet, gentle, ap- 
pealing mainly to the reason and to the affec- 
tions. The child should never be driven into 
states of religious crisis, violently excited, or 
forced to special religious exercises, by special 
and pressing urgency, such as often occurs in 
time of revival. The great evil of such periods 
is that they come in collision with a certain 
great law which regulates the action of all 
brain forces, and invariably punishes any over- 
action of them. Any over-strain of the brain 
or nervous system, with regard to a particular 
subject, brings on a reaction of the mind, by 
which that subject is regarded with dislike and 
sometimes with aversion, amounting to horror. 

Many young people have contracted a per- 
manent habit of dislike to religion, by an early 
over-strain upon their moral faculties in this 
important period of life. ‘This consideration 
cannot be too seriously pondered by both 
parents and teachers.— Mrs. Stowe in “ The 
Mother at Home.” 


AN INTERVIEW—ITS RESULT. 








Not long ago, as I was engaged in the ordi- 
nary work of overseeing and teaching in my 
school, a young lady entered, and at my re- 
quest, took a seat for a little while where she 
could see and hear what was going on by and 
with the classes. I had seen her before, put 
could not claim anything like real acquaint- 
ance with her. She sat until time for recess, 
and when the period for that arrived, she took 
the opportunity to come forward to my desk 
and seek a few words of conversation. She is 
ateacher in one of the graded schools of our 
State, and, for aught I know, gives as good sat- 
isfaction in the position to which she has been 
assigned, as do any of her associates in theirs. 
She seemed young and modest, and a little dif- 
ident in regard to the errand to do which had 
evidently brought her tothe place which she was 
visiting. Our interview was necessarily brief. 
All that she had to say had evidently resolved it- 
elf into the compass of a few short sentences, 
and I had not the time to say in reply any- 
thing more than could be comprised within the 
limits of like brevities, and yet I am not pre- 
pared to say that the interview was an insigni- 
icant one because brief. Indeed I have often 
thought that brevity is not only “the soul of 
wit,” but that of wisdom as well. 





But to resume. What was the nature of 
this interview? The lady had come to say 
that she had been teaching for some time; 
that she has not been, and is not, satisfied with 
what she can do with, and for her pupils, in 
and out cf the school-room, as a teacher; that 
she is not so situated that she can avail herself 
of, and take a course in either of our State 
Normal schools; and that she desires advice as 
to how she may pursue a system of self-train- 
ing while she is engaged in the conduct of the 
classes intrusted to her care. And what was 
my reply? It was, indeed, very brief. “My 
friend, I am very glad you have come to me; 
I assure you that I am much interested in the 
case you present to me; if my experience, 
study, and observation can be of any benefit to 
you, it shall certainly not be wanting. I have 
no time, as you see, at present, to go into de- 
tails, but I will call very soon at your boarding 
place, and have a long talk with you.” 

Thus much for the interview as to its na- 
ture, and now for part second. What has 
come of it. 

In the first place, it has been provocative of 
thought, and of thought, as I believe, in a 
channel and with a design which shonld be 
profitable to myself and others. What has 
been the channel and what the design? 

Of course the question which first arose in 
my mind, was, How shall I do for this person 
that which she desires? And then, as under- 
lying this question, I was thrown back to con- 
sider: Exactly what is it that I have been re- 
quested to do? After 4 little thought, my 
work seemed to resolve itself into this: You 
are desired to do nothing less than tell this 
teacher what is a desirable course of self-culture 
and training for her to pursue, in order that she 
may do well the work she has to do in her 
present position, and so be prepared, in due 
time, to go up higher; and also in what way 
and upon what principles she may work, and 
be sure that she will accomplish the result upon 
the attainment of which her eye is fixed. I 
have a few remarks to make in regard to this 
case, and then must content myself to leave it 
to the reader. 


ist. Task the reader to note the fact, that 
the opportunity has been offered for doing 
what may result in a vast amount of good. 
This lady would never, probably, have put her- 
self within the reach of counsel, unless she had 
been possessed of a spirit which insures that, if 
good seed be sown, a plentiful harvest may be 
looked for as certain to follow. I believe the 
word will be received into a good and honest 
heart. 
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2d. It is worth while to remember that this 
is a representative individual ; feels unfit to 


teach; can not avail herself of the advantages | 


offered by the training school for teachers ; 
ready and anxious to receive and make good 
use of the help of seniors in the work of educa- 
tion. 
low-laborer, about you, and what are you doing 
to benefit them? 

3d. I suppose this article will hardly be 


likely to be read by any who are not in some | 


measure striving to do for themselves what this 
individual desires to know how todo. Such 
persons seldom read an educational periodical, 
and if they do, they seldom see anything 
therein calculated toenable them to do better 
their school work. But I ask all who read to 
inquire whether they are pursuing self-culture 
with any definite plan, and if so, whether theirs 


is the best course, and whether they are per- 


sistent and faithful in its pursuit. 

4th. I ask every one who may take the 
trouble to read this to ask himself whether he 
or any one can afford to stand aloof from any 
movement designed to increase belief that 
teaching is a science governed by laws, an un- 
derstanding and application of which is, and 


ever must be, essential to success in the disci- | 


pline and training of the young. 
Minnesota Teacher. 


BAD SPELLING. 


Nearly every newspaper we pick up—and 
we pick up a great many—-spells these words 
incorrectly : 

Innuendo. IJnzuo, from which it is derived, 
would look very strange with one z. 


Vilify. 


with two n’s. 
vile, and ought to be as easily spelled. 
Enceinte. This word is not spelled cor- 


rectly, or pronounced properly, one time in | 


five hundred. The e precedes the i, and it is 
a word of two syllables, not of three—pro- 
nounced ang-sant or en-sant. In Blackstone it 
is spelled enseint. 

Vying. People will insist upon spelling 
this vieing. Dieing, from die, would be 
equally proper. 

Supersede is often printed supercede, as it 
was in an article in this paper the other day, 
although we spelled it properly in the copy, 
and corrected it in the proof. 

Sibyl is found with y in the first syllable in 
books otherwise faultless. 

Inflammation, inflammatory, inflammable, 
are from flamma, and haye two m’s. 
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How many of these are there, my fel- | 


distanee from their source, the sun. 


| find? 


It is as difficult to get this word set | 
up with one | as it is to have innuendo printed | 
Like vilipend, it is from vi/is, | 
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Siege and seize, with many other words 
| having ie or ei, are often incorrectly printed. 

A few other words may be added—Apos. 
tasy, ecstasy, diphthong, embarrassment, harass, 
bouquet, ennoble, stereotype, rhythm, siphon, 
Apollo, apropos, siren, withhold, threshold, 
Britannia, Britany, Waverley, Macaulay, Gib. 
ralter, aerial, aerated, aeronaut, separate, Car- 
thaginian, connoisseur, exorbitant, exonerate, 
and Catiline—the last word being the most 
unfortunate one in the whole list. Lowell 
says that the only thing on which all Members 
of Congress agree is the wrong spelling of 
Catiline. 

Dogberry told * neighbor Francis Seacoal” 
that, “‘to be a well-favored man is the gift of 
fortune, but to write and read comes by nature” 
—and there are manv of that way of thinking. 
Chicago Journal, 


DAYLIGHT. 

The established doctrine is that heat and 
light are propelled from the solar orb equally 
into all parts of surrounding space, and fall 
upon the earth and other planets just as (and 
no more than) they do upon any waste part of 
the sky. And these rays of heat and light, we 
are told, decrease rapidly alike in number and 
in power, diminishing with the square of the 
But is it 
Ascend in a balloon, and what do we 

Do heat and light increase in intensity 
as we rise in the air nearer to the sun? By no 
means. Six miles up, all heat is gone. The 
thermometer is at zero, and hoar-frost gathers 
on every cord of the rigging of the air-ship. 
How can this be, if heat comes down on us in 
diminishing force from the sun? If that were 
true, heat ought to increase rapidly as we as- 
cend nearer to the sun, the source of it. Even 
light, though exceedingly pure,—the air being 
there free from the aqueous element,—is less 
intense in those airy altitudes. Look up from 
the car of the balloon into the abyss of sky 
above, and what do we see! A bright dazzle 
comes from the spot in the heavens where the 
sun is; but he is shorn of his rays. 

All around, the sky overhead is of a deep 
azure, like the color of Prussian blue,—a well 
known sign of light imperfectly developed ; just 
| as seen in the flame of a candle or gas jet, at the 
| part of imperfect combustion,—or, to take a 

better example, just as the blue flash of the 
electric machine becomes yellow or white 
| light, when the power of the machine is in- 
creased, There is light in the air at those al- 
| titudes ; the moment the prism, by the gyra- 
tions of the car, is inclined away from the di- 
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rect rays of the sun, there is no spectrum at all. | 
Manifestly, then, neither heat nor light | 
comes to us from the sun in the manner sup- | 
posed,—namely, travelling down to us through | 
the empty waste of space, and decreasing with | 
the square of the distance. For, if this were 
the fact, both heat and light would increase 
rapidly with the lessening distance as we ,as- | 
cend, whereas light diminishes, and heat wholly | 
disappears ! 
Calmly considered, these facts of themselves | 
not only upset the common theory, but suggest | 
the true one. Heat and light are generated, | 
spring into existence, within the sphere of our | 
own planet. No heat or light in the wastes of | 
space. Heat there can be none, seeing that the | 
themometer falls to zero only six miles above 
the earth’s surface. And light, too, evidently 
fades away into a thin blue luminosity in those 
upper regions where the terrestrial gases, the 
exhalations of the solid earth, become attenua- | 
ted,—where probably they gradually merge 
into pure hydrogen, and into that most subtle | 
sublimation of matter which we call ether, | 
which is present even in a vacuum of an air- 
ump. | 
} 

| 


The daylight, I say, is the offspring of our | 
own planet impregnated (so to speak) by the | 
great solar orb. Our heat and light are gene- 
rated within the domain of earth itself. A cos- | 
mical force, which we call gravitation or at- | 
traction,—and which is more or less inherent | 
in all matter,—comes from the sun; and that | 
force or influence becomes light and heat when 
itenters and acts upon the atmosphere—the 
gaseous and ethereal envelope which surrounds 
the planets.—Be/gravia. 





WHY THE BOYS SHOULD LEARN 
FARMING. 





Every pursuit or calling that ministers to the | 
sustenance, comfort, or enlightenment of man- 
kind is honorable and laudable. That is a nar- | 
row and essentially false conception which re- 
gards the farmer as more a benefactor than a 
beneficiary, and stigmatizes as drones and cor- 
morants all who do not directly contribute to 
the production and increase of material wealth. 
The upright, able lawyer; the studious, skilful | 
physician; the pious, loving clergyman, are | 
workingmen, as truly and quite as nobly as | 
though they were wood-choppers and brick- | 
layers. He who, by whatever means, helps to | 
diminish the fearful aggregate of ignorance, sin, | 
and suffering in the world, and diffuse instead | 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, is worthy of | 
all honor, and far from me be the wish to dis- | 
courage and degrade him. And yet I hold it | 


Why the Boys Should Learn Farming. 


| physical needs of mankind. 
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| the duty of every father to look well to the 


physical and industrial training of his sons and 
daughters—to see that each of them is early 
inured to some form of manual labor, and 
thoroughly trained to efficiency in some pur- 
suit which ministers directly to the material or 
My reasons for 
this conviction are summed up as follows: 

1. The demand for intellectual labor or its 


| products, and even for mercantile capacity, is 


exceedingly capricious. In a season of com- 
mercial prosperity, a great city affords employ- 
ment to thousanas as clerks, book-keepers, 
teachers of music, languages, etc., etc., who 
will nearly all be left high and dry by the ebb 
of the tide. War, pestilence, a bad harvest, a 


_ business revulsion, throws them suddenly out 


of employment, and no merit or excellence on 
their part can avert the catastrophe. I would 
have every one so armed and equipped for the 
battle of life that, if suddenly unhorsed, he can 
fight on efficiently and undismayedly on foot. 
z. The professionsare fearfully overcrowded. 
A Western village is half peopled by doctors 
and lawyers, who have rushed in ahead of the 
expected flood of immigration. Like miners 
in the Sierra Nevada or Rocky Mountains, 
they have severally staked out their claims, and 
are waiting for others to come in and help to 
develop and work them to mutual profit. But 
“while the grass grows, the steed starves.” 
Whatever may be their fortune ten or twenty 
years hence—and events are constantly inter- 


| posing to blast their sanguine hopes—doctors, 
| lawyers, are often winning but a meagre, pre- 
carious support for the present. 


“TI cannot 
dig; to beg I am ashamed,” is the plaint 
which many would utter if they could afford to 
be frank and outspoken, Thousands suffer and 
stagger on, oppressed by want and ever-increas- 
ing debt, who would gladly take refuge in pro- 
ductive industry, if they had been trained to 
familiarity with pitchforks and plough-handles. 
They would outgrow their present embarrass- 
ments if it were not tor the wew doctors and 
lawyers, annually ground out to compete with 
them for practice, and whose training is as 
helplessly one-sided as their own. I would 
qualify the professional men who shall hence- 
forth be trained for a broader and more assured 
usefulness than that of their elder brethren. 

3. The city swarms with hungry, needy, 
shivering, cowering, cringing fellow-mortals, 
all in eager, imploring, hopeless request of 
«something to do.” ‘To the reproach of what 
passes for education, I must say that a majority 
of these have had considerable money spent in 
schooling them for lives of usefulness. They 
are qualified (I presume) to keep books, or 
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copy manuscripts, or teach languages, or act as | 


governesses, or follow some other of the fright- 
fully over-stocked vocations, 
to one of them, “ The work you seek is posi- 


tively not to be had, since ten want to do it | 


where one wants it dene; you must strike off 
into the broad, free country, and ask farmer 
after farmer to give you work, till you find it,” 


the general response, “I know nothing of | 


farming,” strikes on my ear like a knell. Even 
at seasons when the farmers were intensely 
hurried by their summer harvest, and ready to 
pay largely for any help that was not hindrance, 
I have known our city to be thronged with 
weary, sad petitioners for “‘ something to do,” 
If our current education were not a blunder or 
a fraud, this could not be. 

I live when I can in the country, though 
most of my sleeping, and nearly all my waking 
hours, are given to work which calls me to 
the city. 
generally in fair circumstances, whose children 
are fairly educated, or may be if they will. I 
regret to say that a majority of them prefer 


not to follow their father’s vocation, but want | 


to live by trade, by office, or something else 
than farming. And the reason, to my mind, 


is clear: their education and their whole intellec- | 


tual culture lead away from the farm. Their 


school-books contain nothing calculated to | 
make them love agriculture, or qualify them to | 


excel in it; their fireside reading is not of 
chemistry, geology, and the related sciences, 


but of knights and fairies, troubadours and | 


tournaments—in short, all things calculated to 


make them detest farming as a coarse, plodding, | 


hum-drum pursuit, fit only for inveterate dunces 
and illiterate boors, 
false, and pernicious, and demand an education 
and a literature which shall win our farmers’ 
sons to prize and honor the calling of their 
fathers. 

A political economist has observed that 


labor, unless used at the moment of production, | 


is lost forever. In most vocations, it is impos- 
sible to produce beyond the day’s needs. The 
doctor can only cure diseases as they manifest 


themselves ; the best lawyer cannot anticipate | 


next year’s legal business; the carpenter and 


mason cannot build houses except as they,are 


wanted, The farmer, on the contrary, may 


grow corn or cattle, flax, wool, or cotton in | 


excess of the current demand, and store it 
against the time of need. 
drain, and subsoil, and fertilize; may plant 


trees, and graft, and prune, so as to double his | 


product in the future by a judicious expendi- 
ture of effort in the present. If a hundred 
thousand additional lawyers and doctors were 
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But when I say | 


My neighbors are mainly farmers, | 


I protest against this as | 


Better still: he may | 
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| let loose upon the community, I do not feel 
sure that the net result would be more justice 
or less disease and death, while I am quite 
| sure that the national wealth would not be in- 
creased thereby; but a hundred thousand en- 
| lightened, efficient farmers, added to those we 
| already have, could hardly fail to add one hun- 
| dred millions per annum to the property which 
| shall be the heritage of our children. 
| My countrymen! let us each do his best to 
|increase the proportion of useful workers to 
pestilent idlers in the community. Nay, 
| more ; let us try to increase the proportion of 
producers to exchangers or distributors of 
wealth. Fences, and padlocks, and policemen, 
and revenue officers, may be necessities of our 
present condition—I presume them to be so; 
but we might have our country so well fenced, 
and padlocked, and policed, that we should all 
starve to death. There is no shadow of danger 
that too few will seek to live by law, physic, 
trade, etc., etc., while there is great danger 
that trade and the professions will be over- 
crowded, to the neglect and detriment of pro- 
ductive industry. Let us face the foe that 
| menaces our position, and defeat him if we 
| can.— Horace Greeley in “ Hearth and Home.” 
- — > 
Ler us Herp One Anotuer.—This little 
sentence should be written on every heart, and 
stamped on every memory. It should be the 
golden rule not only practiced in every house- 
| hold, but throughout the world. By helping 
one another, we not only remove thorns from 
_the pathway, and anxiety from the mind, but 
we feel a sense of pleasure in our own hearts, 
knowing we are doing a duty to a fellow crea- 
ture. A helping hand, or an encouraging word 
is no loss to us, yet a benefit to others. Who 
| has not felt the power of this little sentence? 
| Who has not needed the encouragement and 
| aid of a kind friend? How soothing, when 
| perplexed with some task that is mysterious 
| and burdensome, to feel a hand on the shou!der 
| and to hear a kind voice whisper: “Do not be 
discouraged—I see your trouble—let me help 
| you.” What strength is inspired—what hope 
created—what sweet gratitude is felt, and the 
| great difficulty is dissolved as dew beneath the 
sunshine, Yes, let us help one another by en- 
| deavoring to strengthen and encourage the 
weak, and Jifting the burden of care from the 
weary and oppressed, that life may glide 
smoothly on, and the fount of bitterness yield 
sweet waters; and He whose willing hand is 
ever ready to aid us, will reward our humble 
| endeavors, and every good deed will be as 
| ** bread cast upon the waters, to retutn after 
| many days,” if not to us, to those we love. 


| 








